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Qfe want YOU to TEST the WEIL BELT 


. . . at our 

D ON’T BE KIDDED any longer about that ’bay 
window’’ of yours! If the Weil Belt does not 
take inches off that paunchy waistline.. .3 inches in 
10 days to be exact ... it won’t cost you a red cent! 
■ The old adage, “Nobody loves a fat man", may 
be an exaggeration, but nobody admires his figure. 
If you want to have that well-set-up appearance 
get rid of the fat this easy way! No starvation diets 


■ Certainly you will feel as though you 


expense/ 

We make this unconditional agreement with y ju. 

IF you DO NOT REDUCE your 
WAIST i INCHES IN lO DAYS 

. it will cost you nothing 

I T would take a whale of a lot of nerve to make 
such an agreement if we weren’ 
would do it! But we know from the e: 
hundreds of m 
servative. W. 

pounds ”; W. L. McGinnis says, My 
waist is 8 inches smaller”; Fred Wolf 
writes, "I certainly feel li 
■ These men and r 
enthusiastic over their n 
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• Flash tsair they were on a flat roof, in the far end of the castles, 
Jn the'gray light he identified the turrets, then the small air patrol 
;at the end of a short runway. Flash motioned to Dale and Dr, Zarhov. 

























mid FlasK Gordon. “Straight to the spate ship, and not anew 
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tf, Huxor * we*re ready-: 


ur j h c re /rMtt f . .■»*•**•«*• * *-jr ~ w 1' ^ 

$lawly> almost funereally> the cmalcad^n^e^Ui-mdy-oul into the Let, 
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The 

Master 


Sudden darkness was about to descend 
upon the Universe — Pwami’s sinister 
designs to conquer all the Worlds, and 


CHAPTER T. 

Pwami—T yran t! 

T ALL and lean was Pwami, Master 
of Mars. Tall and lean and austere. 
And in the royal blue Commander’s 
uniform of the Martian Defenders 
he seemed taller, leaner—and even more 
austere. But, in addition, the uniform added 
to Pwami’s bearing a resplendent regality of 
which he was consciously proud. 

Though now, as he rose from his Rudium 
metal throne and came slowly, deliberately 
down the steps of the dais to the floor of the 
council room, Pwami was conscious of but 
one- thing;—sudden disaster. 

At the head of the council table he paused 
and stared, with blazing agate eyes, down its 
gleaming, metal length to the man at the far 
end. 

“Would you kindly repeat that, Droco.” 

It was not a. request, for Pwami did not 
make, requests. Rather it was a soft, subtle, 
velvet command. Twelve men sat about the 
table-—each an appointed governor of. one of 
the twelve: geometrical states, of Mars. As 
Pw-amkspoke-eleven 1 of these-governors*sHifted. 
restlessly, in. theirr-pffairs:;, and the twelfth— 
Droco^MBsa* nervously to-h'is feet.. 

Ah exceptionally; tall, man was^th-is Droco.. 
and musQulaily built. Ihi his awn state he 


ruled sternly, relentlessly, fearlessly. But now, 
the very- strength seemed to have drained 
from his body, and' his rugged features were, 
etched with a febrile dread. 

“I said, your Excellency, that I have tried 
to get this earth man—this Dr. Zarkov—to 
come in with us. But I-have failed.” 

He spoke hesitatingly, huskily. And all the 
while his eyes never left Pwami’s face. He 
watched, fearffully, the slow change of the 
Dictator’s expression. Pwami just stood 
there, one hand resting on his end of the 
council table, watching Droco, weighing the 
governor’s reply. But it was barely noticable. 
that Pwan^i’s hand shook slightly, that a tre¬ 
mor seemed to course through his body. Then 
abruptly he became again the stern,..dominant 
man who had fought his way into supreme 
command of Mars. 

“You failed—you failed to get him to come 
with us! You failed to coax him over! Droco, 
under our system you had but one: alternative 
—force! Force—the driving power of our 
government.” He paused for dramatic effect,, 
then went on. “Droco, prepare immediately 
to bring, this Earthling, Zarkov, to-us. His. 
inven tion of the atomic disintegrater must be> 
ours!” 

And how. right Pwami-. was! How neces¬ 
sary to his: future. wasrtKis discovery, of- Z^r- 






By James Edison Northford 


of MARS 

bring them under his terrible domina¬ 
tion ... And an Earthling challenged 
this mad dream of the Dictator of Mars! 


kov’s! For without, it he faced almost cer¬ 
tain- annihilation. And with it—untold power. 
Yes, it: was as necessary to him as the very 
blood in his veins, the very breath in his hod.y. 

For this year of supreme command: of, the 
peoples of Mars had not been a happy- one.. 

It had been a year, 'almost to the day, since 
Pwami had ousted Marcola, the former re¬ 
gent, from his throne and assumed.- the-dic¬ 
tatorship of Mars. At '.hat time theft-had 
been much rejoicing over the planet. For in 
glowing words the Dictator had promised a 
new order of things, had promised to trans¬ 
form their dream of. a Utopia into a concrete 
reality. And the people, thoroughly dissatis¬ 
fied with Marcola's selfish, haphazard rule, 
breathed;: what they believed was the vernal- 
breath of a new life. 

Thus was Pwami’s Geometrical Govern¬ 
ment born. 

His first act in office was to abolish all 
former territorial boundaries and to divide the 
planet into twelve equal, individual; numbered 
states; establishing at the head of each a see^ 
•tional' governor. Where before large, cities 
such as: Libya; A-jop-Aeria, Elvinium and 
Litora-Asalynus had controlled the surround-, 
ingjj territory;, now their local governments- 
were dbne:away with, and.the cities; fell under 
the. direct rule* of the. numbered; state, in: which 
they were, located. 


He even went so far as to abolish the old 
calendar and to divide the 687 day year into 
four equal seasons of. 170 days each, in-turn 
subdividing each season into thirty-four 5-dgy 
weeks. The- seven days which remained mer 
at the end of the year,. Pwami, proclaimed a 
legal holiday,"a period of festivities to be en¬ 
joyed by all in allegiance with the new gov¬ 
ernment. 

Next he ordered erected for himself a-huge-,. 
Rudium steel, castle, stronghold in the central 
part of Mars.. Then, into-this place, he called, 
all men of .science,-all men. of skill in- every 
branch of learning and from these selected, his; 
Secretaries. This accomplished, his final move, 
was to organize a Huge. army,, bestowingjupon 
it the impressive title—Martian Defenders. . 

For Pwami had dreams—dreams that went 
beyond' the mere dictatorship of Mars.. 

But Pwami, in his state of driving, excite^ 
ment over his. victory, had made one. mistake 
—he had delayed the fulfillment of his promise 
to have the canals dredged so that the- water 
"from the. ice caps, would be increased. Arioso- 
the drought which was upon the land grew 
serious. %- 

This, in: itselfj might not havebeenso-gigssgj 
But with the drought of water, came at drought 
of.-money to:add to, tfieipeogjefsr.iUs;: Fo r with 
the- expenses- of Pwamt’s:gpvemmene t heTntali . 
hadlto be ihcreasedlthree^tL.and^faei ^yiMF 
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-ruin, tfie pe^I^c6vl|ted, and: there was^tali&-*'":.-:- , ijFroiN&the 

'•of a new government ' ; •■•..^flie.;guaii-: -^. r - ■ • ■ •’» 

But tor this Bwartri was prepared', ../’an® asty'-. : Pwaim, /clicked • dff. theTph'pnMcope- and 
soon as the word, reached" his ears her'•^Gtec(tf'-' , iiplckIy'--c r os»td the r6omy^:^'.'la/§?ivf^:re;en 
Into every state he sent hi? troops,, with orders at the south end. He snapped a swrtch..on die 
to-smash, ever}' political’.uprising, to rule the” instrument, board and' immediately/ there _ag? 
revolutionists with steel and lead. And s6,"i®fe>- peared a scenic view or the south jr’o'ady; ■■? 
the security 'of his castle, the real reign of Three figures rode slowly up. the road 
Fwami began—thereigrrof terror and death,:.' astride Central Martian horses—the homed, 
-'.•■•■ • . ‘- i--‘: T*. red^maned. creatures .of:-rhe-vrarrher dimates. 

The Dictator repeated' his' statement. "^'The leader of the trio was a broad-shouldered. 
.“Yes, Droco," he said softly, “the invenf .'/muscular, waxen-haired person.? He'was bai;3 
;Sbn of ZaffcovVnnust be_ours. In-the hands:.',. tp>-the -waist, wearing only, skin-tight trunks 
of our enemies it might prove disastrous.. It.is 1 • of >rtd" metal-cloth- and red. calf-liigh : boots, 
up .to you. to. get. it. And remember,; DrocpV/ As lie rode,, erect in his saddle,, the sun ghst- 

•Qur- rule is..not one of persuasion-but of ' ened on his bronzed body._ 

' denTar.d'!-’ i -' Behind him came a second- man l -/-order'in 

• “Please, your Excellency, Drbco. replied-'"-. years', with thinning dark hair.,and a,!cropped 
'T attempted confiscation.-of Zarkov’s iuver^.“curly beardcvTips second map. wore arbellei 
•4;«r.T*: Antn: lacke^bfeca: at-theitKrcSitr.r oirangefigTatS 



ment possible: and so he laughed aFme - r %rlswept: 

“A hundred?-lashes failed'to foi^Tpleted th^pToc^ssiw. 


'mula;,'and’ soT^pTarinfcd a- strategic campaign;/. 

• I had : .him. released—and now he'js under con¬ 
stant .guard, isrbeinjg watched carefully with—; 
out-liis'knowledge:. /Eventually lie must eith*r\ 
put hts^formula ort .'record;. or- build from iter 
Then.nyour Excellency, we will have him.” /T 
• •Pwamil considered this' for a moment in-, 
silence. 

"He has built'nothing?' Notrsihce you first 
were aware- of-his discovery?” 

"Nothing.”'. • 

Again.-Pwamirwas. silent.;' and, into his 


For a, feiy: moments..^vami; wat^h^r their 
progress'. '.'•Theii he 'said',: puzzled.:"'■ ?: 
“WJjjjif manner of cavaJcad^is this ^' • - 

The governors had' risen l£rofe:tlMrtabli^ 
and one bv- one drifted; across- 'the 5 ' cotmcili 
room to gaze into the-screemf/But itiypis-'Droco- 
who-answered 1 :. • 

“By Phobos. itVZarkbv!"" . is '• . 
“The Earthling ?t' : And- wha'-ii>-'ffijtttblfintf 
brute and fhe shapely female?” f. | 

Droco looked 1 closer.' wai ted' until tBe.' jtfcr 
tures' o,n the' screen had become larger. Tlten? 


small,, agate eyes'there came-a distant look. ' ^ sa jd. ; 

.“I bebevc-you; did''right,, Droco. I believe “And" the Earthling friends-,-.'pf' Zarkmv 
that somefday^soon tve. wiir-have the secret— Flash Gordon and Dale Arden. ■ . 

the key tb-a door tha^might itad to the halh “Flash Gordon 1” _' 

of- everlasting poweF-^'o-;af : Dictatorship o&. ^ p w ^' 3 TOlce r0S e. 
the Universe. 1 ?' : ' 'and "faced the aive-strucit DrOco.-.;...T'J •„ ■■■£:•£ 

There was a_ slight- buzzing sound'by Gordon-^the- 

Pivami s side: He bent slightly pressed his- VO u had int^ed-Mm ”' 1 M 

thumb against a button. Instantly a- metal , "• lE ; ‘<3 

• ... , - Droco swallowed visibly; ffe ran"his haiTdv 

i M . B| 


screen—the receiver of the latest phonoscope 
—lighted; up, and a- man's face appeared. 
j/PiYami' stared' down ar the black, triangular 
"box-on the table at the features of the brurai- 
faced man. 

“Well ?” 

The man':- -oice came back, clipped', me¬ 
tallic. 

“'Diree strangers approach.. 

“Three strangers: Which road: 1 " 


under the tight fitting collar < 
uniform. Finally he spoke. 

'T had, your Excellency. But in releasing 
Zarkov, the man refused to go until I. Kadi 
also freed his- friend. Flash Gordon:. It' was* 
a necess— 

“Enough. He snapped off the- picture/; 
strode austerely back to the phonoscope- orc 
the labie^ He- pressed a. button- and almost 


HCr-'V'*.'" ^ ' t - ' . 

■ immeci Latelythere appeared the.picture oft the- J wedge: '■He ^hQuJdbe .wffl Anc 

briilaUtaced ‘guard;- : . ■ ••*••;". • •.■..•- • w- ft 

^-‘‘Tht ^ree Vrators,-Fwamf said slcny& : : .'tEm a-nian wdo is a fr a id,,Zankov ji . S dan- 
they are well receiver geraus- _X.doubt very- much whether we 
Have. theln''br.pi'g'ht before me at'once.'” .ftft. ■succeed." . ; ft-:;:," 'ft 

.•ft He turned- back to the gathering. Qthis-gipfe-./ ^'The- 'dpctpr-smjiedr _ r - 

fcfnors and now there was -a thin,' satisfied:;., f “Was uoTfeveryW of our plan formed 
Wile'on his lean- features. He held up^Hfs on the.concrete.knowledge that he;.tears me^ 
harm, said in a.cold, soft voice:.. ' > tom nae more than the-.people-oJMars--lefrt 

Si "Gentlemen, the conference is ad journed fthiiri?..: .Wasritnot because-he wants the secje^ 
'for the present. I will summon- you later in. of my ^scpypry- that- we were both released 
fch s day. At that time I expect to have some. from, V „ _ . . . :ft 

important news, for you.” " * Id ,r Y°“ shouLd learn, Flash Goi don said;, 

ft%ews?” Cratjdj. Governor .Qfttbft HintH: . ‘‘tcy l^Ewamis pit horses in the mouth.. 
State, ashed. “Do you mean something-about.. .We&bg^&be^ujg. Dtil.?» Lwish.y.ou.hadp..-t 
Zarkov's invention?” ; W' ’ •" 'fty’ Q P rB ££ ’“-ft' ' - ' - -* d , ft 

"Are you going to force it from &*** A* 1 ® Sailed and there vyi* a. de¬ 
morn, Governor of the TNrelfcitaiSfe* her -gt M 

F*wami continued sraihng:, v ^roVf "hC‘ rrt ^ : s . ac f^V - ’V’4 r _ft, Vfcft'l 
slbvyV back up the-steps; g^rjn^daisv.ita.-t§^'. "Do-you think she-replied lightly, tha| 
■n '--^rtpiiedft I could have stayed back while you walked jpjr 


me^W^^S^tirfhed^a^h,.*? 
fipclong^dixScll^Tiat'procQ. ' 

. ■ ;: "'£%i-.^a^im^“- he saidftT expect to have 
iBf niy^pqs^sian the pd'wer' I. have long 
drea^ned aft-Zarkov is, in. my hands.” 


CHAPTER II. 

* The-Con f erence;. 


to the mouth or the lion? Flash, dear,, you'.' 

know better than.'that." 

A rare smile dtifted:across^.Flash Gordon’s,, 
lips. ' ‘ ~C ' -' 

"h suppose I. should.'’’, vbeftsaiil.. Turning^ 
•- ■ again he smotedt liferhgirsesS; r«l. mane;: lifted?, 
. slightly on the bcas^started 

ftarfrard at a. slow- turned to, 

-Jijk. took.bebmd'Fim.onceaga^fi^^^ft, 

TV I-SENG high above- the : township of Zaraft:- ly-'. , ft ' 
l Jvom.aft ljirge;: flat-topped’ hdl’. .'Pwami’s,-; “Well,, darling,, the; mouth o£ diislion: is- 
ciualff.''iyas;.a;sight to.behold. Constructed en-, large enough to hold ua all.. ■ , .. 

^ffely,: -oftffre’' new.Eudium steel, the product.' At the gates of Pwami.s castle they halte 
o frffi own scientific laboratories, and sur- and Flash dismounted to ring the belt for 
^fiton.dadjbyvafHuge wall of the same material,, admittance. But hardy had his feet touched- 
tiiftwas safefigjiinSt either a land or. air in- the ground when the huge steel doors s\yun a . 

vasionu For,;.though Pwaiui doubted that an 3 c open, and a quartet of guards stood-in sight. 
Btfiisisubiects-could, summon sufficient counft "Dr. Zar.kov ana party 
#etor, nutobersito- rebel- against hfedyraomcaift Flash and the. doctof' exchanged- glances, 
'hdi*;-he';.nevertheless, played: safe: ft - ftj -arid finally-Zarkov nfi^decL^ 

i-i’JR&undW-.a. turn- in- thefroads, on the. out-©;. ‘‘Yes; We,.want: tsfc.see— 
IgfeiidiM^VEfesb-: Gordon- saw; for the;.- - “His, Excellencyi tlitDictator of Mars,, is 
^^tidxterfevatrii-s.castle. Hedrewhis horned: 


ifir halt and: for a..few moments ^sat - 
: S^ieiiimthovixig; : as-be stared- at the:burnished 
^^^tUStuctVof the steel structure: Then His- 
’Sspozied. muscular body became tense, his:' 
^-d^elled features grew suddenly stem,.and in- 
i^irbis' cold gray eyes there came an odd r flick- 
eftag’.-ligbt-.-He-turned, slowly about:, facing- 
'iS^fc-MU^Eottor-Zarkov:- 

i’^.f^e£.Sars-.ira»olt,-’""Ee-said-. ’‘Has feared it 
fi-nmt-.fh e. fe^~ Eljfe w h v :he: nrecaationa..'' 

A- '‘•rD&iesimsfe he- f«rs revolt;"' Dr. farkov 
ietniedi,' <5 TUaf p sbodlid ;et -.-e* us-aff an- effective 1 


expecting you,-! This/w^, please.” 

0hce.'more : Ffash and^DOcfor Zarkov-looked 

at each other:. Slowly Zarkov shook-his head. 
‘‘I said nothing:' 1 
Flash swung back to-the guard'. 

"‘How did. P^ami know of our-arrival-.' 
Tlie guard shrugged. 

‘‘His Excellency lias wavs of knowing many 
things. If you will please dismount I; will, lead 
you :o his presence.” 

Flash lieiped'Dale to-the. ground ds-Zarko.v 
EsTrmunreri, and. then, escorted by the: huge- 
Human guard', they .venr'-throiigif the- outer 


courtyard of Pwami’s., castle.:. At the inner 
door they found' a second guard awaiting , 

them, and the)' were then- led' through the - 
maze of the castle’s interior. 

• A beautiful place it was. Giant steel col¬ 
umns rose up ot an arched roof, and all 
about them in the tremendous hallway,- were, 
various steel ornaments, and .beautifully de- . 
signed, steel furniture: 'V* 

' At the. far end of the hallway, the- leaderf 
of. the Martian guards—identified, by a geo-;: 
metrical bronze badge, instead! of! a metal- onef?: 
—pressed a concealed button on the wait Al--? 
most, at once a, small, rectkngular window?^' 
opened, and the upper half of a man’s facet, 
was visible,. 

“Dr. Zarkov and party,” the leader said. : 

The window, closed immediately- and- the;;, 
huge steel door swimg open. The-guards, whojt 
had escorted them there left, -and. two others:,; 
ranged; on-either side of them., And it was '■ 

then, -for the first since- Pwami had beguiles? 
reign,“fthat Flash, and Doctor,Zarkov and Datev: 
Ardtn finally saw the Martian Dictator., K, 

..Seated- on his; metal, throne at one end of A 
the room, Pwami' made no. move to- rise asv 
the three Earthlings were led before him. H^., 
motioned easily tb: the council table Before: him#?! 
and said, in-dulcet tones: . • ’ 

“An honor,, I’m sure, Doctor Zarkov.--'? 
Please be comfortable.” -.jl 

As Flash helped. Dale to one of the gleamf-: -' 
ing metal- chairs,, and Zarkov walked, toward?; 
the head., of the. fable nearest: the throne,, th£? 
two guards left. When: the- outer door, had 
closed behind them, Pwami: spoke again. 

“May I ask, .doctor,, the purpose-of your: 
visit ? And may r inquife into the identity oft' 
your two friends? Never has it'been: my plea--- 
sure to view a more lovely, lady..”' 

Undoubtedly Pwami- meant the remark, 
about Dale- to Be construed; as: an innocent; 
compliment. BBt he-could not keep liiHnner" 
feelings: out of. his. tone, for in it there was: 
something: sinister—something that was un¬ 
clean, that crawled.. 

Flash started abruptly to his ieet, But Dale’s, 
hand dosed about his wrist. 

“Darling,” she whispered. “The people of: 
Mars—they depend on us.” 

Zarkov. had turned; and become tense as. 
Flash started up. They exchanged under¬ 
standing glances and,, as Flash settled again 
in his chair, he- said quietly, simpiv: 

“You are right, Dale.” 

Zarkov faced the. Dictator again. 


“My friends—Flash' Gordon and MIss.Dale. 
Arden, who came with meTrbrrr Earth^They: 
accompany me to aid m my- mission.. 

Pwami, his. evil, face clouded,'; seemed..not; 
to have heard. He- was, studying;.both Flash, 
and Dale closely,, a.thoughtful distant expres?; 
sion. lighting his agate, eyes. It was. a few; 
moments before he said .? 

“Your mission? Yes. doctor,.I'm waiting. ? 

“Is simply this,” Zarkov replied evenly; He 
.took a stance before the: throne and stared 
•isteadiiy into Pwami’s eyes. .- “For two' years,,; 
i. Pivami, you have oppressed, the people of? 
Mars. You . have kept not'one promise you;', 
made to" lift them from the slough; instead: 
you have.increased their woes. The taxes you; 
impose;,are. breaking their backs,, breaking their? 
’spirits; The drought,which. was upon us when.; 
'you took command,, is, worse. In all, you have; 
ruled not as a leader, but as a. tyrant.” Y; 

A fierce expression drifted, across-Pwami’s? 
•face. . His.,-voice.,became now', a sbf^?subtl|| 
threat—a shaft of steed enclosed in a. scab-- 
bard: of: silk. ’ A . _ A 

“Youi 'are-.insulting,:- Earthling,” he. saidhi 
“T 7 'vp Tialf a nou to;thefaha-rfei 
people;” 1 ' '. . ; ' ; A 

• ‘T- doubt that:.you. :.will:>”'. Zaxkov ceplied-v 
•quietly..' “I“ doubt if because your very- exists? 
• ence depends. on me; For no one'eSte but,f% 
hol'dfthe secret of-releasing the pavvefftii-farces? 
o!f "radium.” . ;v - ; 

“And—what good'' would'fhis • Knowledge?: 
do me?” 

“What good?’- ' Zarkov echoed...' “Let..,men, 
sketch, what I have discovered^—and .what,J| 
have, done; First, there is a tremendous energy; 
in, an atom—that, 'which, we .at one; tim#:. 
thought to be. a completely solid mkss. I have-: 
struck upon, the method, of utilizing that” 
energy—of putting to work; such elements as. 
Uranium, Thorium- and. Actiniurq;j'T' have?; 
with me here a small bottle of Uranium oxide;; 
In that, bottle; or rather in the atoms, in, that? 
bottle, there slumbers-more; energy than, you 1 ' 
could get by burning, a?: hundred;, andi fifijeh 
tons of coal. 

“It is now withm, the powers-.of'youp.presrj 
ent scientific laboratories- to release. thatienergjK? 
—but slowly. As it ismeleased if changes in*-: 
to Radium; the.- Radium?- change; in^.;a.. 
called Radium; emanation;, and?thktff.Th;. turnf.,, 
changes into whafe-we: now; call;Radium.-. A.. 

“And so.- aafi according,. to,-.the-.. present:, 
knowledge:;. oT rajiftfeaetL yitiri; -Gradually alter 
this’energy-' Ts? refeasedj,' it each.- stage- of itsK 


V T 

transition,. until! finally it qsacfies a-state’wfich 
■we call lead; That, we caflnot change: - ■ 

" ‘‘But all this ; mefamorphbsis: is. gradual— 
too gradual to .be of any . great., value. Only 
a .minute fraction df the .radiuniVtiisintergfafes 
at any- giyen..second. AncPW-.'this. decay' in 
driblets does but little good. Mow-,., vvith my 
discovery, ,this is all-changed. 

"With the! knowledge I now possess, I am 
able to. release all this latent energy. immedii- 
.ately. What does this : accomplish ? It allows 
us* to use both Thorium- and; Uranium;. !!|t; 
gives'.us a source of power so potent. thatypir. 
might carry, in your ; hand enough. energy^fe.i; 
■light: half; of Mars for ayear,-to drive, your:, 
largest space- ships, to the farthest, planet and- 
backl, But not only that,,it-giyesKus-faicrueJtS'f 
-quicken.- the process, of; ,<^siikferi^a]dp^pf-;^' 
other elements; where- decay-i&^ptslaw tbaElit 
es'capes'the measurements- o^.e^finKt^instrur ■ 
: meifte,'.. : vv!«2lh . • ! ^ i ~'j ■ 

V'lfrmeans^tbaf every;, scrap: o f solid matter 
becomes an available reservoir ofconcen¬ 
trated. force 

-..Villt-pausedV.tia. mop-his. perspiring forehead. 
T wami;; slouched, back in .his throne, was smil- 
ingTjdistantly,.. thoughtfully.. His Universal^ 
•Btnpirev •twas.-.'-. becoming, '-closer; Finally he;!, 
spoke-.. 

;'.“A remarkable discovery. You should beV 
rewarded.” ?6 

-ZarkoAt.straightenedmp. y 'lit. 

“The people of .Mars shall , be.-rewarded, -^ 
fie: saidl • “Because, Pivami,. you; are going, tdf ; 
make a ; -deafc.w.ith me“ - • ; - 

Pwami! -laughed,. softly. 

■r. ;*A■ den/iwiffi- you-Sy-.Of my own?choosing.” 

•j; 'fNn, Ewamii..of- my choosing,? ZarRov re- 
pliedV.r'because;; with' this little., bottle T carry 
with, me,, L hawe^the power to blow you, and , 
everything abqttf. you,,£o the; tiniest: of frag- 
thefits_at atLy given.. moment" 

;? ifferijatf. upyfhe. Bottle; smiled as a shaft of 
fitd^. ; suirIlgiit.gritteredtQh-the: yellowish liquid. 

/ ‘'-^chapter- m:. 

T : i:Iv.7$he*fflautfc-ofe the*Liom 
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abruptly fie smiledi-a thin, Satanic. twist, of 
his lipless mouth-. 

“Dr. Zarkov,” he said softly, "for the mo=- 
ment I. believe youhaye- the: advantage. What 
is: your proposition?” 

“I’m glad,” Zarhoy answered,., "that you 
realize" the. relative- weigh t.'of-.my argument;! 
However,,! am; but.-ai-mere- Scientist." Having, 
presented the' possibilities o£,my‘discovery; £ 
now retire.. The proposition of which I spoke 
will .be.:outlined'!by.a'man mnch-'morc; capable 
; than T—Flash 'Gordon. It- is to- lfis; brain that. 
the,- plain." for the restoration., of. Mars must: 
he._Gfeditfehl r i. , - . - _ 

: ---Therfi- ivas ahpthbf;short period of. silences 
'Ome agiun.that-vague light of-. fear cavorted; 
r in,-Pwaihi’s. eyes. He'had heard: mucij-.qf thi'isi 
- Flash .Gordon—the uncontrollable rebel.’. Hath 
heard' much of, his-,actions. on_behal£:q£-;fhie: 
oppressed .Martians-., Under ordinary; Giramj^ 
stances he would have called (his'"strorigesfe 
guards immediately, would have had. thVI 
Earthman thrown into the pit of acid. But; 
this was no ordinary circumstance. Zarkovfi 
had something i that- Pwanxi wanted—badly... 
And not being sure.of his ground;,..Pwami had!: 
no. alternative but delay. -’ ’ 

The Dictator was- shrewd, cunrung;. He 
“knew when:.to; use' tfie. : .ccuel£ crushing, force;.' 
;6f :his-mailed fist....•Buti.her-kne.w'j too,.' when.. 
-'itwas>to his-advantage .to--strew: '.roses along; 
^ler.path to 'the'-den^of: Mariajr lions;. He, 
.sthiledJibeguih'ngly..' ’.. t! 

.... “I have heard of..you; Flash Gordon-.- Whilet 
I do not agree with certaitimf .your principles, 

I am forced to admire--.the courage your Have: 
displayed in' fighting, for., them. Yes, even 
when you are-fighting; against mei .For Thave-. 
always: carried-the;hope; that- you,..as. well. as ; 

■ the . people of Mars*. would, some day realize 
that I am- not a tyrant;: b.ut am, only a- man 
who is. struggling against, great odds for the 
ultimate benefit of-, the' Martian race;” 

He-paused for a brief, moment, fixing Flash 
Gordon, with a penetrating; stare; Quickly he 
went: on 

“However, I understand you-have a plan. 

L shall be. pleased to- hear-what itviK” 

Flash rose- slowly- rested a bronzed-hand 
on the high, back of'the-chair. He.retumed 
P.wami’s. gaze, then, answered slowiyt- 

"Mv plan is simple.-. Yoit are - toe abdicate. 
Ewami.” — 
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is 


"Let me put it this way,” Flash said. "You 
will immediately turn the government of Mars 
over to the people. All your present policies 
will be voided. Your army of Martian De¬ 
fenders will be done away with, as will your 
territorial governors. And, instead of your 
dictatorship, there will be a democracy—a 
government by the people and for the people.” 

The slow, red flush of anger mounted 
Pwami’s neck, suffused his features. It was 
only by the greatest of self control that he 
managed to keep his voice cool. 

“And,” he said softly, "is this the supposed 
‘deal’ you were willing to make with me? I 
admire your colossal nerve. What,'may I be 
so bold as to inquire, had you proposed to 
offer me in return?” 

“Pwami,” Flash answered, “you may be 
cruel, you may be a heartless tyrant, but 
you are not an utter idiot. Do you not know 
what'it would mean to the inhabitants of Mars 
if you should suddenly announce an end to 
the dictatorship and the-inception of a democ¬ 
racy? Don’t you realize how popular you 
Would become if you should admit that your 
rule by might was an error bn your part and 
that the government rightly belonged to the 
people ? 

“For over a year the people of your planet 
have been praying for a release .from your 
tyranny. .And if you—yow Pwami—were to 
give it to them, you would be the most popular 
man on the globe. And, without a doubt, 
could easily become the first president of the 
new Martian democracy. 

“That,” Flash concluded, “is what we 
offer you.” 

There was- another long moment of silence. 
Pwami drew a bordered handkerchief from 
the sleeve of his royal blue tunic and dabbed 
lightly at his high forehead. After a while 
he smiled. ’ 

"You offer me a plum—from my own or¬ 
chard.” 

“Yes, Pwami,” Flash said, “but a tasty 
plum. And I’d advise you to accept it. for 
soon your orchard is going to seed. And 
there is. only one thing hat can save it— 
atomic energy.” 

“Atomic energy. Ah, you- mean—” 

“Yes—Dr: Zarkov’s discovery:. That, too, 
will be.: yours; Pwami. Yours to use: to: the 
advantage of: the. people: of. Mars:. With: the: 
people, behind, you, you; can. soon-- become the 
greatest leader of all times., A. leader with. alii, 
the glory you desire, and. allVttte-ppwer'you' 


have, together with that which you would' 
most like to command—respect. 0 

"It is a simple choice, Pwami. You.must; 
select between a peaceful abdication or—” /* 
Flash shrugged his shoulders. Pwami, smil-v 
ing, coaxed softly: 

“Or?” _ J| 

Flash Gordon’s thin lips tightened; a spirit 
of flickering yellow appeared in his gray eyes: 
His voice was cold, but calm. ' ' 

“Destruction,” he said. 

As Flash sat down Zarkov leaned over and. 
whispered lightly. ' '4 

“You should, have been an orator,” he said;:! 
smiling. “I think you’ve convinced him." 

“Don’t be so sure,” Flash returned,. “He-j 
is clever.” * « 

“At least he’s considering it,” Dale Arden- 
said softly. “Oh, Flash, wouldn’t—” 

Dale never finished her statement. At that 
moment Pwami rose from his Rudium throned 
walked slowly to the. edge of the dais. He: 
fixed Zarkov with his agate eyes. ...j 

“This—this discovery of yours,. Zarkov!, 
How am I to know of its efficacy ? You say: 
—you can blow everything about us to atoms 
by—” 

“Only by preparing an atomic bomb,” Zar¬ 
kov said hastily. “And of course I have ndi 
intention of doing that. Unless—” 

“Ah, I see,” Pwami cut in. “But if I-re¬ 
fused, of course you would make the bombs?”- 
“1 : sely.” ' d 

Pwami paused a moment, staring intently 
at the gleaming metal floor. Finally he looked: 
U P- , . 4 

“You have some way of convincing-me p£ 
the power of your discovery?; This proposi¬ 
tion you offer me. is extremely inviting, butj 
after all,, how am I to know that this clalmi 
of yours is nothing more than a scientific! 
dream? Nightmare, rather.” v 

“Give me two hours in your laboratory,”; 
Zarkov answered. _ _ ; 

“Two hours? You shall’ have.more—r-mapy 
more.” . 

He stepped down from the dais,., walked) 
slowly, austerely -toward a door atjflie;; fap 
end of the metal;.council room. . As>he reaeht^ 
it. he. turned, smiled wearily. . 

“Come along;. I’ll. gp. with you.” . 

Flash, and- Zarkov and- -Dalte had* jdsg^|j| 
P\vami : -moved- toward! the: dope;. 

■Zarkov;., w-ith: a. quick;, glance:; t%vajjfe^jsF 
started: across thelarge, shirring! 
r-^-Donstv faUV-umdeic-theioj3ltia©^!^^| 
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“that a brief demonstration will do any more 
thaii prove my statements. Not for one mo¬ 
ment will any of your scientists be able to 
analyze the product to discover its formula.” 

Pwami held open the huge, glistening door. 

“Of course not,” he said. “I have asked 
for'merely that demonstration. Nothing more. 
You first, my dear doctor.” 

H : e stepped gracefully aside and motioned 
to the door. 

Zarkov passed through, followed by Dale, 
Flash and finally the Dictator. As Pwami 
closed the door after him, Flash glanced with 
absorbed interest into the room they had just 
entered. 

It. was undoubtedly a reception chamber. 
Glistening walls, of Rudium steel rose like 
polished mirrors to the high ceiling. Each was 
decorated with a beautiful mural that had been 
etched directly into the gleaming metal by 
some powerful acid. And near the top of each 
wall was. ; a half-concealed gutter through 
which ran a long tube" of molybdenum fila¬ 
ment that shed, indirectly, a bluish daylight 
about the windowless room. 

As Pwami walked past the group; and made 
for'a second door in the far corner, Flash 
glanced once more about the chamber. But 
the only other detail that had escaped his first 
inspection was the tasteful arrangement of 
flexible metal chairs with their attached, auto¬ 
matic readophones. 

•Turning, he started to follow Dale to the 
second - door. It was then that the sound of 
•the-strange voice smote his ears. 

“What shall I inform the Governors, your 
Excellency ?” 

Flash spun about, searched the room for 
sight of the' speaker. But no fifth person was 
'apparent; The room, with the exception of 
Pwami, Dale, Zarkov and himself, was ap¬ 
parently unoccupied. Pwami, noticing the 
effect the words had created, laughed lightly. 

“Startles you?” he asked. “That pleases 
tnfef because the idea was entirely mine. To 
see without being seen. To hear without dis¬ 
clbsing your ear. More than one important 
secret I have learned to the secreter’s amaze¬ 
ment-—and, shall I say, discomfort? Caris, 
Adjust the lights.” 

g.-There was a sudden, clicking- sound: and 
l&bstr: immediately there, appeared in. am op- 
jjPpdte’; comer, a long,' shining, desk.. On: one- 
salt a smallish-man; wearing-an-un- 

•OratedfMfc D; tunic:. Ms: face- wast ex~ 
ssibnl'ess,. 


"A trick of lights,” Flash commented aloud. 

“Precisely,” Pwami replied. “A trick of 
lighting. He can sit there, seeing all that 
is going on in the chamber without being seen. 
And it woqld surprise even you what words 
have fallen on his hidden ears—words that 
would only have been uttered in the security 
of absolutely secrecy. More than one traitor 
has been unearthed in this manner, more than 
one plot against me foiled. 

“I show you this because I know you as 
a -—let us say protagonist, I dislike the word 
.‘enemy’—and not as a friend. Then,”—he 
sjghed softly—“things will soon be different. 
Yes, quite different. All right, Caris, switch 
your lights. And you may inform the im¬ 
patient Governors that I soon will have news 
which will affect them deeply. Come, Zarkov, 
this way. The elevator will take us to the lab¬ 
oratory,” 

There was another click and once more the 
desk disappeared as if my magic. Then 
Pwami held open the thick steel door that 
led into a' glistening elevator, and bowed as 
Dale, stepped in. 

Zarkov went next and Flash followed, 
stepping aside to allow Pwami to enter. But 
the Dictator, standing by the door, hesitated, 
as though in thought. Then:he'said: 

“You’ll pardon me for the moment? I’ve, 
forgotten something of -importance. How¬ 
ever, go right up to the laboratory and I’ll 
be along in- a few minutes. Just press the 
button there,, that will get you up. I’ll notify 
my chief scientist of your arrival.” 

He was smiling softly as he closed the door, 
shutting Dale, Zarkov and Flash inside the 
large cage. There was a moment of restless 
silence, then lines formed on Flash Gordon’s 
bronzed' forehead. 

“I’ye a feeling,” he said, “that something 
is up.” 

Zarkov shrugged. 

“Maybe, but we’ll have to wait and. see. 
Certainly if we were going to be held here 
Pwami could have called his guards.” 

“I’ve hated him for a year,” Dale said fer¬ 
vently. “But never so much as I hate him 
right now. That oily smile of his—ugh! I’d. 
rather he—he—” 

She shivered, unable to express her thoughts 
further.. 

“Yes,” Flash replied; “he’s too-smooth:. Too- 
smooth. Ybufxe not quite- sure; whether hels 
patting, you.-,on the back or searching: for some 
abijt-g pe L.for.a knife thrust. .However,: 
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we’ll get nowhere standing here. Is this the 
button ?” 

As he spoke he pressed a small, cylindrical 
bit of metal. Immediately there was a whir¬ 
ring sound, and the elevator began its ascent. 
For a moment no one spoke, nor moved. But 
as the elevator continued its climb, Flash felt, 
an odd, tingling sensation grip his body. He 
raised his eyes quickly, saw Zarkov frowning 
darkly at the floor; saw, too, a hint of fear 
in Dale Arden’s soft features. 

Then the tingling sensation got worse, and 
his muscles began to ache. He tried to move 
and found that only after the greatest effort 
did his body obey the commands flashed by 
his brain. 

Then a slow, torturing numbness began 
crawling over him, clutching at his physical 
being with sharp talons of fire. Once again 
he exerted: himself, once again he did his 
mighty best to move so much as a finger, but 
now it' was impossible. 

A quick glance toward Dale and Zarkov 
showed him that they, too, were suffering the 
same fate. But there was nothing he could, 
do but stand there, speechless, motionless, like' 
some immobile bronze statue, and stare help¬ 
lessly at the flickerings of perplexed fear that- 
danced in their eyes. 

And then, with an abruptness that startled 
him, the elevator reached the end of his jour¬ 
ney. And a huge door—a door made, of thick 
layers of Rudium steel—swung slowly, si¬ 
lently open. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Deu Of The Lion. 

P WAMI stood there, in all his tall, majes¬ 
tic splendor. A hard, humorless smile 
wreathed his thin, Satanic features; his small 
agate eyes- glittered with avid anticipation. 

“Ah, my friends,” he said softly, “I see you- 
have experienced my electric petrifier. An¬ 
other of my own pet brain-children.” 

Flash Gordon could hear clearly Pwami’s 
voice, and: could see the long, gleaming, hall¬ 
way that stretched, out behind the dictator. But. 
not one muscle, in his body could he move. 
Pwami. continued speaking. 

“However, you need fear nothing, for once 
I have., released, the electric, bonds; which grip-; 
your nerves- you will return to- a: perfectly- 
normal state; The voltage of the-current that 
holds you is not high, as the power of the 


petrifier is not in the strength of the current^; 
but in the clever use of the magnetic power, 
of crossed currents. S 

“Rather ingenious?” Pwami went on. “I 
think so. A simple, method of subduing some-| 
one without the use of brute force. But'.let us^ 
get down to business. All right, guard!” -? 

A huge man, clad entirely in a metal suits 
and carrying a number of glittering chains-/ 
in his mailed hand, came into sight. Without ' 
a word he passed into the electrically charged 
elevator. _ || 

As the crossed beams of magnetic current* 
crashed into the guard’s metal suit, there was;-: 
a showering confusion of small electric sparks;;.-.. 

“A repulsing suit,” Pwami explained proud-; 
ly. “The metal itself is charged, and effectively 
turns back the magnetic rays." 

The man snapped a pair of handcuffs about^ 
Flash Gordon’s wrists—handcuffs held"to¬ 
gether by a long steel chain. Then, as soon as 
he had bound both Dale and. Zarkov in. the: 
same manner, he stepped back out. of the ele¬ 
vator. And .abruptly Flash felt the gripping 
numbness leave his body. 

And, limited of course by the chain's,.he was- 
one more able to move. He chafed his wrists,. 
his legs, turned immediately to Dale. 

“Are you all right, dear?” . 

Dale Arden was panting lightly. She nod¬ 
ded. 

“Yes, Flash. I—” 

But Flash didn’t hear the rest of her state¬ 
ment. He whirled toward Pwami. 

“What is the meaning of this? We carne to; 
you in good faith, with an honest proposition:-; 
There is no need for—” 

“Ah, but there is,” Pwami interrupted, y 
“True-, your proposition would have sounded^, 
intriguing to an ordinary man—to a man wlio • 
would be satisfied will) all you offered.' But - ,', 
Flash Gordon, / am not'an ordinary man. I 
want more, much more, htan you would give. 7 
me. I want the dictatorship of the Universe.”' 

“You’re mad,” Zarkov cut in. ^ 

"Mad?" Pwami repeated. “Perhaps.. Bat;: 
all great men. were mad, Doctoa. Thai, hqw-;^ 
ever, is aside from the point. I knew;._qfgpSu^s| 
discovery, Zarkov, long before: you came tp.m^j. 
today. And I knew that with it'T-cojdC-sah^M 
my ambition, for a Universal'Dictato.Eshi.^^ra 
now, Doctor,., you- will; give: 

“I called you mad?” Zarkovrepjiedt 
in error... You- are: insane;—ai.lunatfc; Thfe® 
mula you want, the secret of the diamtegfem 
of■ the atom; : is: locked up in. my btmg.- 
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there it is safe against you, against your bru¬ 
tal army, and you can’t force it from me.” 

.. “No?” Pwafni.smiled thinly, arched his eye¬ 
brows." He turned his' head slightly and mo¬ 
tioned to some unseen person. “We shall see.” 
HjFour men appeared—huge, blond members 
.of the castle guard. Minus their royal blue 
Sf. D. tunics, and stripped to the waist of any 
■clothing, the enormous breadth of their shoul¬ 
ders was greatly enhanced. They paused, arms 
folded, waiting Pwami’s order. The Dictator 
continued staring at Zarkov. 

“In what you Earthmen know as the Mid¬ 
dle Ages you had numberless methods of forc¬ 
ing a recalcitrant to obey a command. Torture 
chambers, fire pits, iron maidens—all have 
been fully described in certain of your Earth 
histories. I have read much of your planet, but 
nothing more avidly than the story 'of your 
'.Medieval-times., 

“The various methods of torture intrigued 
me greatly. I-have borrowed certain of your 
methods, and have added to them' some of my 
own- pet. innovations. Perhaps you would like 
to..§tudy one of: them at first hand ?” 

•- Zarkov stiffened ; a steely glitter, came into 
his eyes. 

“Torture-and be damned !” 

-Pwarni. sighed.. 

“How appropriate; doctor. The name of the 
particular device I had in mind was ‘The Pit 
of the Damned’ However, I rather thought 
..you- would react as- you have, and so I feel 
That it would be quite useless to subject you 
to- any physical pain. But there is another way 
—a better way. Guards! To the Pit with the 
blond- one!!’ 

Flash, saw the four brutes step into the ele¬ 
vator, come toward him. Sadistic light glowed 
in their eyes, as they grabbed at him. Flash 
struggled,, but; shackled, as he was, he saw it 
was ; a- senseless, waisteLof energy—energy he 
might soon need badly.' Then he heard Zar- 
kov’s 'voice, shouting. 

“Wait! Wait!” 

Flash spun about.mj.ckly, faced the bearded 
.scientist. Hard lines formed about the corners 
ot his,thin. moutK :,.hi.Svgray eyes flashed fire. 
’He-shook his-head,...then spun and-glared'at 
yPwami.,- 

“Lf you\think it will Help, lead on.” 
i- As he was shoved roughly from the-elevator 
^feayoididsiDale’s eyes, avoided seeing: the 
'‘^Sedeexpfession he.knew would'be-there: He* 
•enh-sibwly; obediently dbwn the long- metal 
jnjadOFtbi the.- second^- elevator. As.he went- in,. 


he could hear the footsteps of the others out¬ 
side. In a moment they followed. 

The cage shot quickly to the bottom of 
the shaft, and they came out into a cool, 
high walled chamber. Along the walls of 
the room were various instruments of an¬ 
cient, barbaric torture—a branding rack; the 
iron maiden of which Pwarni had spoken; a 
small, jarred cage to which was attached a 
number of wires that, led.to a switchboard; 
and various other devices which Flash could 
not identify. Off one side of the large room 
ran a dark hallway, closed by a steel gate. 

Pwarni walked directly to the center of the 
room and pressed a concealed button. In a 
moment the large sheet of glass' began, slid¬ 
ing along the floor. There was a smile on 
Pwami’s lean features as the guards brought 
Flash across the room. A smile on his features 
and a look of ugly victory in his beady eyes,. 

“Now, Zarkov,” he said;- “You have me 
last chance to speak—one last chance to turn 
over die formula before endangering the life 
of your valued compatriot.” 

Once more Zarkov was on the point of 
speaking, but Flash shouted quickly. 

“No, Zarkov. Never,” 

Dale broke suddenly away from, the group 
and rushed to Flash. Gordon’s side. Pain was ■ 
etched deeply in her lovely features; her large 
brown eyes were moist. 

“Flash—Flash, darling. You can’t—” 

Flash raised his manacled hands, pressed 
Dale’s head to his bronzed chest. 

“Have faith, dear.” 

“I got you into this,” Zarkov said abruptly: 
“Let me—” 

“Courage, Zarkov,” Flash interrupted. 

Pwarni walked over, pulled Dale away from 
Flash. He stroked her wrist—and smiled as 
she shuddered. 

“I'm sorry, lovely one,” he said lightly, “but 
it is the blond idiot's fault. He prefers pain 
to reason, and he shall have it. Right, men— 
into the pit with him.” 

The four guards grasped Flash again, haul¬ 
ed him to the edge-of the large tank. Then, 
with a rough shove, they hurtled him into; 
space: And Dale’s scream trailed after him. 

Flash twisted in midair, managed, to land 
on. the balls of his feet: on the lead-covered 
bottom of the. pit. He. caught his breath, back¬ 
ed to one of the walls—also covered’ witfivlfcad; 
—and glanced about him. 

The tank was much like an ordinary swim¬ 
ming pool. From the end at which Flash stood 
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tile bottom of the tank sloped sharply to the 
opposite wall, and, at its deepest point, was 
not much more than twenty feet' from the 
floor above. 

He looked quickly up. The glass cover was 
slowly rolling back into place over the top of 
the tank. He could see Dale, and Zarkov star¬ 
ing helplessly down at him; then he heard 
Pwami’s soft, silken voice. 

“I think,” Pwami was saying, “this way is 
much the best. It is much easier to endure 
pain than to watch a loved one endure ^it. 
There is no torture so great as mental torture 
—especially when one has the power to' help. 
Yes, I—” 

The words died away as the glass cover shut 
off the opening above. Then, abruptly, an¬ 
other sound smote Flash Gordon’s ears—a 
soft, rising, hissing sound. 

He whirled quickly; backed to the wall of 
the tank, as he saw the long, sinuous form of 
the serpent emerge from a door at the far 
side. A-Martian Pythocra—the most dreaded 
of the planet’s constrictors. The snake whose 
very breath was an exhalation of poisonous- 
vapor. 

The snake moved .slowly out of the door 
and the portal closed tightly behind him. 
Flash stepped quickly to a corner of the tank, 
watched as the thirty-foot Pythocra wrapped 
itself in a huge coil. 

So far the serpent hadn’t noticed Flash. 
But once he did there would be the quick 
rustle of his slimy body, the frenzied lashing 
of its hissing head, and' the the fast, whip-like 
motion of his hind quarters as it twined its 
foot-thick body about Flash. 

Death would follow—slow, torturous; 
crushing death. 

Once more Flash moved, striving to keep 
out of the snake’s sight as he sought desperate¬ 
ly for a way out of his predicament. But now 
the Pythocra had seen Flash—had seen the 
sudden movement in the. pit. And, even as it 
swung its beady eyes about,, a harsh, hissing 
spray spewed out from its widening mouth. 

For perhaps five seconds the tableau held: 
The-snake, waving, its huge, hissing head back 
and; forth n a rough oval; and Flash standing 
near the corner, waiting for the serpent’s ini¬ 
tial move. 

And : then it' came: 

With a speed that even Flash did not anti¬ 
cipate the Pythocra lashed itself, across the, 
lf-s- 1 flnor of the tank. Flash sidestepped, just 
□ia,,dcina to avoid the snake's first charge. A 


1?; 

shudder coursed through him as the slimy' 
body of the tail brushed across his-chest. 

Then quickly Flash went into' action. He; 
whirled about, dropped on the,snake’s writh¬ 
ing back and pressed down with his knee just 
.below the Pythocra’s head, and caught the 
crook of his arm about the serpent's throat.- 
Exerting his great strength, he drew the, 
snake’s head backwards. 

Abruptly the Pythocra lashed about, striv¬ 
ing to release itself from the throttling grip 
about its throat. It twisted its head, showered 
Flash with a spray of venomous fluid. The; 
terrible odor, the choking, nauseous effect of 
that spray turned the tide back in the snake's- 
favor. 

Fighting desperately for the air that his 
tortured lungs now demanded, Flash had to 
release his hold. With a quick twisting mo¬ 
tion, he threw himself off the serpent’s- back, 
and rolled across the pit. 

But the Pythocra,. with victory in sight, 
whirled rapidly about and made for Fla^h.. 
There, was gleaming menace now in its- small| 
shining, eyes as it writhed across the room:. 
And its jaws, .opened, wide, disclosing the two 
brownish fangs;, were dripping with foam. 

Flash lay there, gulping down the welcome, 
air, fighting off the suffocating sickening odor 
of the venom. He saw the Pythocra approach 
and struggled to one. knee, bracing himself, 
with his manacled hands. The reptile moved, 
closer, its ugly head rocking back and forth 
like some large, inverted pendulum. 

Flash had got to both knees now and was 
waiting, hands held before him, for the. Py¬ 
thocra to strike—waiting for the huge serpent 
to lash its writhing body about, him in a grip 
of death. Flash had one remaining hope, one 
last card to- play in this game for his life. If 
that failed— 

The Pythocra struck. 

It was a lightning-like move. Like some gi- 
gantc spring that had suddenly been released, 
the huge reptile flung itself across the room::- 
Its jaws gaped wide; its thick, slimy body, 
seemed to tense as it made ready to wrap it-r 
self about Flash Gordon’s helpless form. 

But Flash was- ready. 

Bracing his feet against thewalfe.j ^^| 
now on one knee,, he; met; 
charge-. With.- his hand; spread;, 
chains of. his<-' handcuffs wpuldt^i(^^^H| 
lungedi forward; to 

every last ounce of drivin^sftr"^^^^^^^^ 
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mained in his powerful body, he rammed the 
\Rudium steel handcuff chain deep into the 
'gaping depths of the Pythocra’s mouth. 

They met in-mid-air, giant serpent and mus¬ 
cular man—and it was the man who won. The 
momentum of the snake’s charge crashed 
• against Flash, threatening to hurl him back to 
the. wall. But it was the Pythocra who gave 
ground. The heavy chain snapped off its fangs, 
rammed deep into its throat, and hurled its 
venemous head back against its neck. 

There was a' sudden, cracking sound and 
■■the snake dropped to the floor of the pit, its 
neck broken. 

Flash backed against the wall, and massaged 
as’'best he could the raw bleeding flesh on. his 
wrists. Then, with one brief glance at the 
Pythocra, now lash'ing about, in its last strug¬ 
gle, Flash stared up toward the ceiling above. 

Dale, Zarkov and Pwami were standing 
there, looking down into the pit. There was a 
surprised happiness on. both Dale’s and Zar- 
kov’s features, and an angry bewilderment on 
Pwami’s. Now Flash saw the Dictator turn 
suddenly, call out an order. Then once more 
he looked down into the pit and now he was 
again his calm, suave self: ' 

And almost immediately Flash knew the 
reason. 

There was a sudden, sibilant hissing sound 
to his rear—^a sound much more deadly than 
that of the Pythocra. He spun .about and saw 
a bubbling, brownish liquid gushnig out of a 
pipe in the wall. As the liquid started filling 
the lower end of the tank, a bluish vapor 
rose from it—a smoky, insidious vapor that 
told Flash the horrible truth. 

The liquid was acid—nitro-sulphide. The 
most deadly, corrosive acid known to science. 

And then Flash recalled Pwami’s. mention_ 
of the "Acid pit”. 

He glanced quickly up to the floor again. 
Dale had covered her face with her hands, was 
leaning ons Zarkov’s shoulder. Zarkov was 
pleading with Pwami, gesticulating. Pwami, 
smiling confidently, was still staring down into 
the lead-limed:-tank. 

Then agahrcthe hissing of. the: inflowing, 
acid’ attraeej^Flash Gordon’s attention. The 
lower end: of|i|^j;tank. was now filling rapidly, 
and,‘the brownish, smoking, acid' was bubbling 
■fferGe'ly'as:it'rose steadily U n the: incline toward 

msh.. 

■Flaslt quiikiy maneuvered to the highest 
pofnt oT-tfie pit. By now the acid' had' reached 
thev.pn:efend.of the lifeless Pythocra, and there 


was a sudden, smoky hissing sound as the 
deadly chemical ate its way slowly through the 
snake’s body. He saw then what would happen 
to him. The acid would burn off his feet, 
would eat its way through his legs, and, lastly, 
through his very heart. And, searing as it did, 
Flash would not die until the corrosive fluid 
burned its way through the walls of his body. 

A slow, torturous, agonizing death. 

He looked up again quickly, but now there 
was no one there. Dale and Zarkov and Pwami 
had gone, and he was left to his fate. 

The tide of bubbling acid had crawled up 
to him by now, and was lapping greedily at his 
boot toes. He stared about desperately, search¬ 
ing for some higher shelf on the lead wall. But 
the sides of the pit were as smooth as glass. 

And, though it was true that with the re¬ 
duced gravitational pull on Mars, Flash conld. 
leap no more than double the distance he could 
on Earth, the shortest wall on the pit was still 
about eighteen feet high. 

Abruptly something burned his foot. He 
spun about, drawing his leg above the level 
of smoking acid, and looked quickly around. 
Arid then, even as he felt the. corrosive liquid 
burn through his other shoe, Flash resigned 
himself to ,his fate. 

There was no way out, no way to offset the. 
inexorable flow of burning acid. He could but 
stand there, gritting his teeth against the ever 
increasing in, and die like a- man. Die, with 
only one comforting thought to ease the tor¬ 
ture : the knowledge that he had gone to his 
death in fighting for a just, cause, and that he 
had' not turned traitor to that cause for the 
sake of his own life. 

He closed his eyes against a sudden twinge 
of pain, and turned his thoughts to Dale. And 
in the darkness of his memory he could see 
the soft loveliness of her smiling face. 

CHAPTER V. 

Dungeon Of The Doomed. 

F LASH was shaken from his reverie by 
the sudden sound of wheels. He glanced 
quickly upwards and saw the edge of a heavy 
lead ladder being lowered through the opening 
made as the glass cover of the pit had been, 
rolled back. 

Once again came a- shock of. pain in his 
feet: He leaped upward, keeping them out 
of the ; rising tide of avid as much as ; possible; 
until finally the bottom of the ladder touched: 
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the floor of the pit. He bounded across the 
tank, sprang to the ladder and clambered up, 
still half believing that he was the‘victim of 
some cruel dream. But the firmly held heat 
gun in the hand of the guard up above was 
no hallucination. 

“Careful, Earthman,” the guard warned. “I 
have orders to shoot at will.” 

“Where’s Dale?” Flash asked quickly. 
“And Zarkov, and Pwami?” 

“His Excellency, blond fool!” the guard re¬ 
torted. 

Flash saw the man’s finger tighten about 
the trigger of the gun. A hard smile flickered 
across his thin lips. 

“His Excellency,” he repeated. “Yes, where 
are they all ? And why have I—” 

“I know nothing, Earthman,” the guard an¬ 
swered. "I have orders only to take you to. the 
'dungeons. And further orders to shdot you 
if you offer the slightest resistence.” 

Flash could read the burning truth of the 
man’s statement in his every, motion. It was 
apparent that the guard would release the rays 
of the deadly heat gun at the first evidence of 
opposition. And, deeply thankful for being 
saved from one horrible death, Flash had no 
desire to court further disaster—at least not 
at the moment. 

He must first find Dale, and Zarkov and 
lastly, a way out of this living hell. 

He sighed, glanced at his paining feet. 

“All right. I’ll go peacefully.” 

At the guard’s direction, Flash walked to¬ 
ward the barred door at the far end of the 
basement room. There he paused as the man 
rang a bell. Deep in the recesses of darkness 
behind the door, Flash heard the faint tinkle 
of the summons. In a short while a huge brute 
of a man, bared to the waist and carrying a 
short, master light key, appeared at the door. 

“Political prisoner,” Flash Gordon’s guard 
said. “Normal rations until further orders. 
But you’re to attach the electric chains.” 

“Right,” grumbled the huge guard. 

He clicked on his light, directed its peculiar- 
greenish beam, to the triangular lock on the 
barred door. Instantly the portal swung wide 
on oiled hinges. Flash felt the heat gun dig 
into the small of his back; heard the owner's* 
thin voice. 

“All right, Earthman-. Go ahead.” 

For just an instant Flash considered re- 
sistence. Ahead of him lay almost absolute 
imprisonment—and prohnlilv death. Yet his 
chances of fighting his way free wjw appeared 


impossible by comparison. It would be infinite¬ 
ly better to wait, even- with the handicap he 
would soon face. 

He-passed through the door. _ ... 

Immediately the huge gate moved back into 
place and the burly guard locked it with his 
master light. Then, pointing his own heat gun 
at Flash, he motioned down the dark, ,dank 
passageway. 

“Go ahead. I’ll tell you when to stop.” 

Flash obeyed. Down the long, musty cor¬ 
ridor they went. On one side were a long 
line of small cells, more like cages, that could 
be entered only through a small, barred door; 
As he passed one after another he was aware 
of white, fear-ridden faces peering out at him. 
But no one spoke. Undoubtedly the fear of 
punishment was too great.. 

Occasional lights, set high in. the. arched 
ceiling of the passageway, shed an eerie, in¬ 
sufficient glow along the corridor. It was .as 
though he were walking through the. bowels 
of some ancient prison ship, where the. cold, 
penetrating dampness killed off those that 
managed to repulse the ever increasing hordes 
of. starving rats. And then Flash remembered 
Pwami’s reference to Medieval history; and. he 
understood how such a place came to be. built 
in the enlightened Age of Science. 

And then he remembered reading' of the 
dreaded Bastille of the.Gate of Saint .Antoine, 
and wondered if there would be styaw on the 
floor of his cell such as had been used in. that 
French prison of horror. Straw and a stone 
bench,and blackness. Misery and death. Arid 
that was precisely what there was. 

The guard’s deep voice crashed-against his 
ears. 

“All right, blond one. This is your hovel,” 

Flash halted, glanced at the small barred, 
door that led into- the darkness of the cell. The 
guard flicked his light on the lock and the 
door swung open. Again came- the ‘guard’s 
voice: 

“Go ahead in, and lie flat on the bench.” 

With the point of the heat gun directly be¬ 
hind. him, Flash could only obey. He: bent, 
crawled through the small opening and', felt 
about the straw covered floor for the bench: 
the -man spoke of. He finally found, it? when: 
his fingers touched one of the .stdrie.legSsj^l 
stretched, out fulf length” on its: ooldysu^||j|r 
He heard- the guard., force his: wayYthr^ 
tile opening, and'- then heard- the. clatlSn^Q, 
riiains. There was an abrupt snapping.-,sound, 
and Flash felt the; heavy s,teei: haiM&fra; set 
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of leg irons clamp tightly about his ankles. 

The guard flashed a small light to inspect 
his work, turned the light on Flash Gordon’s 
wrists to see: that the handcuffs were still se¬ 
curely- locked, then said: 

“Stay inside, the cell an! you’ll be all right. 
But don’t touch the steel door. If you. do— 
poof! Those chains on your ankles will be 
charged with a thousand volts as soon as I 
throw the switch, an’ all they need,is a ground 
-to burn you to a crisp.” 

He flashed his light once more about the 
small, cold cell, then backed out through the 
door, closing it after him with his master 
light key. And then he was gone, undoubtedly 
to turn on the current that would charge the 
leg bands with a deadly electric voltage—a 
voltage that would need only the slightest ex¬ 
cuse to crash through , his body. 

'How long Flash lay there,, deep in thought, 
he never knew. It seemed’ hours, but it may 
have been minutes. In the darkness of his cell, 
lit only by the faint light of the corridor, he 
went back mentally over all that had hap¬ 
pened in the short time since he and Dale and 
Zarkov had entered Pwami’s domain. 

It seemed incredible that so much had taken 
place;; but any-other action: of Pwami’s would 
have- been more- incredible. Flash- saw that 
iBpawv; a®, he.-, had felt it' before.. Yet- he had; 
''’^bibled that.. Zarkov’s-plan would, work"—had' 
thbledibejcause; its. success, would have pre- 
.^^g»Eg^pR|.tions And'now— 

" q u es ti on s', ha min “red through - his, 

iorteed; l l^a^,V\^here, was Dale— Zarkovj), 


How were they faring? What did Pwami in¬ 
tend doing next ? Was there no way to get out 
of here, t<^ find Dale and Zarkov? To flee the 
castle ? 

It was then that Flash Gordon’s thoughts 
were abruptly interupted. A man stood just 
outside the cell door, in a half kneeling posi¬ 
tion, and he was carrying a tray. Food! Be¬ 
hind him was the bulky guard, already turn¬ 
ing his master light' on the lock. 

The door swung -open, the man entered; 
stooping, and set the tray on the bench. Flash 
saw the bulky guard walk away, then peered 
through the semi-gloom of his cell toward the 
whitish face of the man who was just rising., 

“What time is it ?” 

The man crossed to the door, bent and ex¬ 
amined his chromium watch in the pale light. 
He came back, replied softly: 

“Six twenty-three past. Zenith.” 

Flash made a hasty calculation. Accustomed 
as he was to Earth time, it generally took him 
a moment to interpret the Martian clock.. For 
on Mars, where the day was slightly over 
twenty-four and a half hours long, the clocks 
were run exactly, to the sun. So when the sun 
had reached its peak during the day it was 
known as Zenith time—the equivalent of the 
Earth’s noon. Thereafter, until what would 
be equivalent, of an Earthian midnight, the 
time progressed by .hours and minutes. 

But once the clocks reached the twelve hour 
period—known on Mars as Phobos, because 
of the rise of that moon—the hands came to a 
halt. And : for exactly thirty-seven minutes,, 
twenty-two and sixty-seven hundredths sec¬ 
onds they remained motionless. Then, starting 
one again on their trip down the other side. of. 
the clock’s face. And then the definition 
changed from "past Zenith” to “toward Zen¬ 
ith”. 

So, while six twenty-three toward Zenith 
would mean that it still lacked six hours and 
twenty three-minutes of high noon, or thirty- 
seven past five in the morning on an Earth 
clock; six twenty-three past Zenith meant ex¬ 
actly what it inferred—twenty-three minutes- 
past six in the afternoon. 

The actual passage of time startled Flash.. 
It had been but a- few minutes past Zenith, 
when they had arrived at the castle. It hadn’t: 
taken-them long to lay their proposition before 
Pwami. So that meant he had been lying.here¬ 
in the dampness of his cell much longer than 
he had- supposed. 

He started up quickly, only to discover, that. 
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the chains gripped him in an embrace of re¬ 
straining steel. As they rattled he was abrupt¬ 
ly surprised to hear the man caution him to be 
quiet. Briefly the man glanced about the cor¬ 
ner of the cell door, then came quickly over to 
Flash’s side. 

"You’ve got to get me out of here,” he 
■whispered. "I’ll try to help.” 

The effect of the statement stunned Flash. 
The man evidently anticipated this, for he ex¬ 
plained rapidly. 

“Don’t question me. I’m only working for 
Pwami because I hate him. Have hated him 
ever since he took my Elaine from me and 
established her in his harem. I took this job 
so that I could be near, so that I could kill 
him if he ever harmed her. 

“She told me about you. It was she who 
was instructed to take your Earth- woman to 
the feminine apartments in the sky gallery. 
She is in sympathy with your friend and you 
because she went through the damnation that 
low threatens your girl. 

“Go to her—but go quickly ! The guard^will 
be back at any moment.” 

"These chains,” Flash whispered. “Have 
j'ou, a key ?” 

"Ho.” The man inhaled sharply. “I hadn’t 
thought of that. I intended merely to let you 
overpower me, to let you get out of this cell. 
Your feat in the 'Pit of the Damned’ has 
traveled over the castle. The guard should be 
easy to overcome for one of your' ability.” 

Flash thought quickly. The opportunity he 
had been praying for had come. There must 
be someway out. There was. 

“Listen,” he said quietly. "Call out the 
guard’s name. That’s all. Tell him to come 
quickly. I’ll do the rest.” 

Fear crawled through the man’s wide eyes. 

“But—but if it’s known that I helped' you',. 
I’ll go through hell. And Elaine will be—” 

Flash balled his bronzed right hand. 

"Don’t worry,” he said. “It will never be 
known. You call the guard’s name—and some¬ 
day you will get your reward. I’ll never for¬ 
get this.” 

The youth—for that’s all he really was— 
stilled the .tremor of his voice, shouted loudly: 

“Hanko. Quick. Come here.” 

For a dread- moment there was a silence; 
then the deep voice of the-, guard boomed''down 
the corridor. 

"Yeah. Comih’.’” 

Flash became tense on, the. stone couch. He;- 

lnwprprt his voire. , 
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“What’s your name, lad?” A 

“Walter,” the boy answered.. “Walter 
Thory.” 

“All right, Walter. Look at, me.” 

The boy turned his head,' stared up at 
Flash. At that precise moment Flash leaned; 
forward,' whipped his manacled hands about iff 
a short, sweeping arc. The hard knuckles, bib 
his balled right fist .cracked; hard -against 
Thory’s jaw. Without a murmur the boy. 
slumped back into the darkness of the cell, uni- 
conscious. . , v 

“I’m sorry,” Flash breathed. "But it had to' 
be. that way, Walter. Your life was at stake; 
and you would have been a rotten actor.” 

Then, abruptly, he heard the guard’s hurry¬ 
ing footsteps outside the cell door, and he lay 
back out of sight. In a. moment the man's 
heavy voice boomed out: 

“What’s up, Thory ?” 

"Sick,” he said thinly, "Better get a doc¬ 
tor'.” 

“Huh?” 

The guard bent, squeezed:' his way through 
the door, and stepped over to the cot on which 
Flash was lying. He bent, clicked on his light 
and turned it down. And it was.then, as the 
light fell full on-Flash Gordon’s tense figure^ 
that the bronzed Earthman sprang forward.. 


CHAPTER VI., 


The Gallery of Eros- 

W ITH the speed of light itself, Flash, 
struck. His arms, raised high, dropped 
catching, the chains of his handcuffs about the 
guard’s neck, Flash hurled him forward. off, 
halance. 

The surprising abruptness, of the move 
caught the guard entirely unaware, and for- 
the moment he could offer no- resistance. And 
it was that moment which gave.Flash—bound 
hand and foot—an. equal chance with his.mus¬ 
cular opponent. 

Twisting suddenly about qn his stone-cot;. 
Flash closed his bronzed arm about, the. man’s 
neck. Then, with every last ounce; of power 
in his weary body, he shut off the.', guards 
rasping attempts to breathe.. 

The huge Hanko- fought, back .ist 
convulsively.. He;-., claaved: ativE-las^ 
arm; straggled to-free tornserrfpo 
ing grasp. But Flash's, pat: 
tHe^gnard's./Stranj 
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arm pressed tighter and tighter, like some re¬ 
lentless vice, about Hanko’s neck. 

Then abruptly, with one last violent shud¬ 
der, the man relaxed; and Flash let him drop 
.limply, unconsciously to the straw covered 
floor. 

Flash wasted no time, no movement then. 
He bent over the inert guard, searched until 
he found the master light key. In an instant 
he had removed the charged bands about his 
ankles, had released the handcuffs from his 
sore and bleeding wrists. Now, with a pains¬ 
taking care, he moved the chains and leg bands 
to which they were connected to a far corner 
of the cell—out of harm’s .way. 

Then, searching the unconscious guard once 
more for the heat gun, Flash crawled out of 
the cell. 

In the corridor he paused, glanced up and 
down, then turned and swung the cell door 
dosed, locking it with his light. And he had 
just straightened, was just on the point of 
hurrying down the dimly-lit passageway when 
the sound of a bell crashed against his ears 

Someone was at the outer gate! 

Flash tensed, hesitated a moment, then made 
his way quickly down the corridor, ignoring 
the startled, peering faces that were pressed' 
against the small cell doors. He hoped he 
would not be recognized immediately, hoped 
the dim light of the corridor would conceal 
his identity. At least until he could prevent 
the. spreading of an alarm. 

A man was standing at the dungeon door. 
A man. of the height and breadth of. Flash. 
He was peering through the bars of the door, 
and nervously toying with one of the glitter- 
ingbuttons on his uniform. He spoke quickly, 
sharply as Flash became discernible in the 
gloom. 

"Y/hat took you so long, Hanko? I want 
to see this new prisoner—this Earthman. I’ve 
heard much of him." 

.The tone of the man’s voice revealed to 
Flash an important item: The man, undoubt¬ 
edly an officer in the Martian Defender ranks, 
was one 1 accustomed to giving orders—and 
having them obeyed. And abruptly Flash saw 
a 1 ; way to put that information to. use. 

turned the master light on the door’s 
oc.lv,' and. he heavy portal swung, silently open, 
.^stthtrman stepped'inside :l he was on .the point. 
B^sjjealcing a:gfrih,- ,but paused; Through nar- 
rcfWpd' li'd's, ; : he.:, peered, at. Flash through- the 
jjsih... ■ " ' 


“You’re not Hanko,” he said suddenly. 
“Who—” 

“Hanko,” Flash said, “was taken suddenly 
ill. I am relieving him.” 

For a brief instant the man stood there, 
surveying- Flash. Then, with an abruptness 
that was surprising, he whipped out a heat 
gun. 

“You lie, dog! No jailer in this'castle ever 
resembled you. You’re Flash—” 

The words died on his thin lips. A startled 
expression crawled across his lean, shaven 
features. Fear marched through his widening 
eyes. And a small wisp of smoke curled, lazily 
up from a smouldering hole in his left breast 
pocket. With an expiring sigh he slumped, 
like some half filled bag of wheat, ot the cold, 
damp floor of the corridor. 

Flash shook his head slowly, slid his heat 
gun in the waistband of his red metal tights, 
and bent by the man’s side. He had not 
wanted to do this, but it was either the man’s 
life or his. 

He removed the gun from the officer’s life¬ 
less hand—the gun that would have spelled 
Flash Gordon’s doom—and slid it next to the 
other in the waistband of his trunks. Then, 
lifting the inert body by its shoulders, Flash 
dragged it down the length of the corridor 
to the cell where he had recently been confined. 

It took but a few moments to strip the 
man's uniform froir his back, and don it 
himself; and but a few\moments more to 
throw the lifeless officer into the cell to keep 
the unconscious Thory and Hanko company. 
Then, locking the door once again, he hurried 
back down the. passageway to the outer gate. 

Halfway down a thin, reedy, desperate 
voice called out to him. A voice fraught with 
terror. 

“Please,” it said. “Release me, too.” 

Flash paused, saw the peering face at the 
small cell door. He shook his head siowly. 

"Not now, friend. It is not time. But soon. 
Soon you will all be free. Have courage.” 

Without waiting for an answer, he con¬ 
tinued on to the barred dungeon door, passed 
through, and locked it behind him. 

Out in the basement once more—the torture 
room of the castle—Flash hesitated, consider¬ 
ing 1 his next move. Where, were the sjcy gal¬ 
leries in. which Dale was being, held? Walter 
Thory had not told him. and in- the excite*-- 
tnent of the- moment Flash, had failed to ask.. 
But Flash- was not given to regretting any-'; 
thing, lie -had ever done.,, of had. failed...to-dqJti 
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for he realized that under like circumstances, 
he would be motivated by the same emotions. 
And so, relegating all that was past to a limbo 
of forgotten things, he concentrated solely 
on the future. 

The sky galleries! Their very name implied 
their location. And across the room, with its 
door yawning invitingly, was the elevator— 
left there, without a doubt, by the man whose 
uniform he now wore. 

In a dozen strides Flash had crossed to 
the elevator. Inside its gleaming metal ex¬ 
terior he saw a row of buttons. He pressed 
the top one, the door slid shut and the elevator 
'started on its rapid journey to the top of 
the castle. 

As the cage slid through the oiled shaft, 
Flash turned to inspect his appearance, in the 
mirror. He brushed away a wisp of straw 
that was clinging to his hair, adjusted the 
stiff-visored military cap, and brushed the 
dust from the shoulders of the uniform. 

Once he frowned as he saw the hole made 
by the heat gun, but saw that it could be 
fairly well concealed by hunching his left 
shoulder forward. 

Abruptly the elevator came to a stop, and 
a gleaming metal door swung open. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, Flash stepped out into 
a long, shining hallway—brightened by the 
golden rays of a setting sun. He walked quick¬ 
ly to one of the sterolic glass windows, looked 
down on the tourtyard and walls and outer 
grounds of Pwami’s retreat. 

Then, glancing up he saw, projecting high 
above the center of the castle, a tall, wide 
tower, the upper part of which' was lined with 
glass. 

The sky gallery! 

He started hurriedly down the hallway in 
search of another elevator—or some means of 
reaching the tower above. As he passed an 
intersecting corridor, a door opened and a 
man, attired in the royal blue of the Martian 
Defenders, stepped out into the hallway. ^He 
turned quickly-at the sound of Flash Gordon’s 
footsteps, stared for a startled moment, then 
saluted. 

“Good afternoon, colonel.” 

Flash saluted quickly, passed on. He had 
seen -the look of surprise in the man’s eyes. 
Surprise undoubtedly engendered by the ap¬ 
pearance of an officer he did not recognize. 
And, if the man should suddenly get. curious, 
and decide to inquirer the name of the strange: 
colonel, his escape would be. discovered. 


He came to the end of the long, gleaming 
corridor without further incident, and turned 
right down a short hallway. Then, abruptly, 
he saw the fat, perspiring man slouched in 
a flexible metal chair; and saw, too, the open 
door of a small elevator. And from its loca¬ 
tion, Flash had not the slightest doubt that 
it was the elevator to the sky galleries. ' 

The man saw him, and stared curiously!. 
Without hesitation Flash walked toward the 
open door, went to step in. 

"I beg pardon, colonel,” the fat one said fi 
rising and barring the way. "But His Ex¬ 
cellency’s orders are strict.” 

“Orders?” Flash echoed, assuming a cold,, 
supercilious attitude. "I am not aware of any 
orders. Take me to the galleries. Quickly.” 

“But, colonel,” the man persisted, perspira¬ 
tion streaming down his fat face, “I can’t. 
His Excellency forbids anyone admittance to. 
the galleries unless on his direct authorization. 
I should be liable to court martial.”' He 
paused, stared pleadingly into Flash Gordon’s- 
eyes. “You are undoubtedly just newly ac¬ 
quainted, sir, or you would know that.” 

Flash saw immediately that no official com¬ 
mand other than the Dictator’s would be. of 
any avail. He tried .another tack. 

“Perhaps,” he said, smiling slightly; "t 
would rather not Have His 'Excellency know 
of my visit.” He put his hand in the inner- 
pocket of his tunic, was gratified to find the- : 
wallet he hoped would be thc-e. He drew. it. 
out, thumbed through the wad or paper money,, 
added. “So much so, in fact, that I am willing 
to pay high for service—and silence.” 

The fat M. D. gulped : as he saw the sheaf 
of money, but was slowly shaking his head. 
Flash went on quickly.; 

“Yes, even so much as two hundred' crona.” 

The crona—almost the equivalent of the- 
International Dollar of Earth—made a fat, 
tempting package. The eunuch lickfid his 
thick lips, stared greedily at the money, then 
at the deserted corridor. Flash, pressing his 
advantage, said purringly. 

"A short visit—very short. A secret mes-s 
sage to my beloved, and I’ll be back. Twbfiff 
hundred crona.” 

"Quick,” said the man. “If I’m caught: rkj 
will mean my neck.” ; .-vj 

He stepped into the car, andtFlasb'-fBUtews^l 
pressing the bills into his-, fat. hand'.:. THe^ia |^ 
door- slid; shut;, and- the,'elevator: staaft^pjB 
ward? As: the-, eunuch stuffed: .tfe 
his large pocket, he turned! to. 
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, "Whose apartment will you be in, so that 
'if His Excellency comes I might be prepared 
-—might warn you?” 

“Elaine's,” Flash said quickly. “That’s the 
<—the one next to—next to— 

"Number 27,” the man replied quickly. 

Flash smiled inwardly. 

“Yes,” he said. “27. She told me but I 
had forgotten.” 

,r ‘' The car came to a smooth halt, and the 
door opened. For just a moment Flash paused 
on-the threshold, glancing down to the right 
.along the ..thickly carpeted, scented hallway. 
;Tall, beautifully decorated steel doors opened 
ipff the corridor on the opposite side,, giving 
^admittance to the apartments of Pwami’s 
wives. Then the^eunuch's voice, edged with 
. fear, came to Flash. 

■“To the left, colonel, the last door. And,. 
I"15eg of you, be careful!” 

Flash 'smiled,■ patted the shaking man’s 
shoulder, and strode cat-like down the hall¬ 
way. At the end door he paused, listened: 
rHisS^t- lie-couid-.hear a soft, condoling femi- 
'hi.ne.yoiee;; and" then the sounds of someone 
•’Sobbing softly. 

He tapped on the door, There was- an. ; in- 
stant of silence,, then the light padding of. slip- 
peredH.eet.. A woman’s voice filtered through 
the panels. 

“ Y es ?” " A 

“Elaine,” Flash called. “I’ve come with a 
message.” 

He dared not admit his identity. The 
eunuch might be listening ; or someone in the 
next room,. But it was.not necessary. He heard 
Dale Arden’s startled gasp; the door opened, 
and he stepped in. 

“Flash 1 Flash 1” 

He raised his finger quickly to his lips, 
closed the door after him. With a quick glance 
at Elaine, he stepped across the room. 

Dale ran to meet him and he closed her 
•sobbing, trembling body in his arms. 

“Are you all right, darling?” he asked soft¬ 
ly. “Has. that beast harmed you ?” 

“No. No. Oh,. Flash! I thought maybe 
j’dt—Iki. never, see you again,” 

Flash ran, his bronzed hand: through Dale’s 
ste; silken- hair.. Pressed’ her close to liim. 
HeEglanced-toward Elaine; 

'^Walter'is.alf right,” lie-said qpiet-ly..-“He, : ir 
he? suspected, of having: helped, me Irlli 
0 r .?et.,.your kindness^ Elaine; Ever." 
ivtWrnedfb‘s»*VippuMm r.—.mf. under Dale’s- 
?*rd ; .raised-vh^r: eyps to; his., 


“Zarkov, darling—where is he?” 

"Oh—you don’t know?- Of course. He*s 
—he’s in the laboratory, dear." 

“Laboratory!. Dalel” Flash gripped her 
shoulders, looked straight into her eyes. "He 
hasn't—he’s not giving Pwami the for¬ 
mula?” 

For a moment Dale didn’t reply. Then, bit¬ 
ing her lip, she nodded slightly. 

“We couldn't stand it, Flash. You meant 
too much to us. To stand there and see you 
suffer—” 

She shuddered again, burying her head on 
Flash Gordon's broad chest. Eor five electric 
seconds no one moved, not a sound was made. 
Then a hard, steely glitter came into Flash's 
eyes. 

“There may still be time. Come, Dale. 
We've got to save that.” 

He took her arm, whirled toward the door.. 
But before he. had taken three steps there 
was a sudden,, measured knocking, and a voice 
called out: 

“Elaine. Let me in. Why have you locked 
the door?” 

Pwami 1 

Flash' glanced quickly -about the room, 
strode to' the window. Far below lay the 
courtyard of the castle. They were, trapped 
in the room, in this aerie of love, -with; no 
hope of escape. Once more Flash glanced 
desperately about the room, but there was- no 
place of concealment. And then again came 
the knocking, louder, more insistent. 

“Elaine! Let me in, I tell you.. At. once.”- 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Tunnel of'Death. 

E LAINE turned from the door and- stared^ 
steadily, fearfully at Flash, mute appeal; 
in the velvet softness of her.eyes. Flash, be¬ 
set 9y a score of conflicting answers to the 
problems that confronted him, glanced first.at. 
Elaine and then at Dale. And he noticed, for-' 
the first time, that they were attired exactly 
alike. 

An idea crystallized in.-, his mind. Aside- 
from the necessity of getting free, and of findi- 
ing Zarkov, he must protect Elaine;-. If'PwamL 
learned that she was involved inShis; escape;, 
herdeath- would be slow- and -torturous. 

-Now Flash-studied quickly-the appearances: 
of Elaine-and Dale. They were of-about the 
same height, and their hair was: a xluse- match, 
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Dressed as they were in the-costume worn 
by Pwami’s wives, they might have been 
sisters. In the long voile skirt, and matching 
halters it would take anyone a moment to dis¬ 
tinguish between the two in the gray dusk of 
the room. 

And that moment might mean the difference 
between success and disaster. 

“Dale,” he said quickly, “we’ve got to work 
fast. Pwami must never know Elaine helped 
us. Get one of those curtains from the window 
and tie her up—hand and foot. Over there 
in. the corner out of sight. Hurry!” 

As Dale ran across the room and ripped 
one of the long silken curtains from- the win¬ 
dow, Flash took up a position behind the door, 
and out of sight should Pwami suddenly gain 
entrance. And then, as he clasped one of the 
heat guns he had acquired in the dungeon, 
Pwami hammered on the steel portal for the 
thirdytime. His voice was loud, shrill. 

'“Elaine! What is wrong ? Let me in!” 

Fla^h tensed. If the racket Pwami made 
continued, someone would surely investigate. 
And investigation would bring help. He. 
glanced quickly toward Dale, and saw that she 
had finished her task. As she came over he 
tookjadvantage of the noise to whisper last 
second instructions. 

“You’re Elaine,” he said. “You’ve been 
sleeping. He won’t notice for the moment that 
you're not Elaine. We’ve got to get him in 
here .and stop that rumpus. Get him in and 
get the door closed before he suspects. 
■Quickly!” 

He stepped back, gripped the heat gun 
tightly, and nodded. Elaine swung the door 
partially open. Pwami’s voice boomed out. 

“What was the matter? Why didn’t you—” 

He was speaking as he pressed his way in. 
..But he stopped abruptly as Flash slammed 
the door. And, even as he noticed that it was 
Dale and not Elaine who admitted him, Flash 
said crisply. 

“Put up your hands.” 

Pwami whirled, surprise alight in his small 
agate eyes. He stared incredulously for a mo- 
?nent at the uniformed figure that confronted 
him. Then the surprise changed to anger, and 
the anger to amusement. He smiled slightly, 
.said in a .soft voice: 

“Ah. Our good friend, Flash Gordon. I 
didn’t recognize you-for the moment. You do 
■bur uniform credit. Pity you could not wear 

« •—legally.” 

_ Enough, Pwami,” Flash broke in. “I’m 


not interested in your glib speeches now. 
Where is Zarkov 

As he spoke he moved forward, training 
the heat gun directly on Pwami’s heart. 
Pwami continued smiling, looking first at the 
gun and then directly into Flash’s eyes. 

“Zarkov? Very thoughtfully working on 
his formula, I'd say. Now, Flash Gordon, 
you’ve forfeited your last rights to live. No 
longer am I bound to spare you.” 

As he spoke his small, artistic hand darted 
to the holster that was strapped about his 
waist. As if by magic a long, capable ray 
gun appeared. Flash, with no choice, curled 
his finger about the trigger of his heat gun. 

“I warn you,” he said quickly, “I’ll fire.” 

Pwami laughingly raised the ray gun and 
pointed it toward him and Flash grimly 
pulled the trigger. 

There was a soft hissing sound as the heat 
gun’s burning shaft lanced through the air. 
A small, smouldering spot appeared directly 
in the center of Pwami’s uniform pocket. But 
Pwami only continued laughing. And it was 
this feature of the Dictator’s character that 
saved Flash’s life. 

For the moment Flash could but stand there 
in dumbfounded amazement. Then Pwami, 
his ego appealed to, could not resist the ex¬ 
planation. 

“Fool,” he said. “Do you not. think I have 
anticipated assassination? Your heat gun is 
powerless against my thin vest of Rudium 
steel. And now—” 

He levelled the ray gun as he spoke, and 
now a hard, cruel light .flashed in his eyes. 
Then, even as Flash tensed to leap, even as 
he waited for the bolt that would crash him 
into eternity, Dale acted. 

She had seen it all,, and was ready to move 
to Flash’s aid as Pwami raised his gun. And 
before Pwanii had finished speaking, she had 
hurled her lithe, alluring body through the air. 

A flare of white flame darted from the end 
of Pwami’s gun, spent itself on the steel 
wall. He spun about, attempting to fight off 
the tigress that had landed on him, and to 
bring his gun to bear again on Flash. But at 
that moment Flash had come to Dale's aid. 

In two short, easy, panther-like strides he 
had reached Pwami’s side. His bronzed, steel¬ 
like fingers closed about the Dictator’s wrist, 
twisted until the ray gun dropped harmlessly 
to the floor. And he continued to twist 
Pwami’s wrist until he had brought the Dic¬ 
tator about, facing him. 
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Then pivoting, Flash hurled his iron-like 
fist full into Pwami’s face. 

It was a crushing blow, delivered with every 
ounce of Flash Gordon’s mighty power. 
Without a whimper Pwami slumped forward 
to the floor, and lay there, still as death itself. 

For an instant Flash stood over him, star¬ 
ing down at the huddled, unconscious figure. 
Then he said softly: 

“Perhaps I should have killed him. But I 
couldn’t. Dale—you saved my life.” 

Dale ran to his arms, repressed a shudder 
as she glanced down at Pwami, then rested 
her head against Flash’s broad chest. 

“Oh, Flash. To think—to think I almost 
lost you.” 

But time was growing short. Already the 
shadows of the evening were creeping through 
the room. And they had much to do. 

He released Dale, tore a second curtain 
from the window, and bound Pwami tightly. 
Then, crossing to Elaine, he bent and whis¬ 
pered. 

“Keep up your courage. For the time 
you're safer here than on the outside. We’re 
still' in the fight.” She nodded mutely. 

Silently he led Dale from the room. 

In the hallway, with the door closed behind 
them, they paused. Flash glanced up and 
down, breathed with relief when he saw it was 
deserted, the:- said softly: 

“You know '-.ere the laboratory is?” 

Dale nodded. 

"Good. Now to avoid complications, you 
go down in the elevator first. Say—if you 
are questioned—that Pwami sent you on an 
errand. Undoubtedly the operator believes 
that Pwami was visiting you or we would 
have been warned some way. 

"Wait downstairs forme—somewhere near 
the elevator. I’ll' be' along soon.” 

Without a word. Dale left. 

Flash waited in the shadows. He saw the 
elevator door open, heard the car as it started 
down. Then, when he felt he had let enough 
time pass, he padded down the hallway and 
rang, the elevator button. 

In a few moments the car arrived. Flash 
nodded, got in and the door closed behind 
him. As the man started the elevator on. its 
downward journey, he turned. 

“I' was scared for a. while,” he said. “His 
Excellency came up, but I found out he was 
lookin’ for a new girl—an Earthling.. He 
didn't see you, did. he?” 

Flash laughed. 


“Would I be here, in this car, if he had?” 
he asked lightly. 

The man answered Flash’s laugh as the 
car reached the botton of the shaft. He opened 
the door, stepped aside to let Flash out. 

“No,” he said. "I guess not. But it was 
a close shave. I don’t think I'll take any 
more chances.” 

Flash passed into the hallway, turned. 

“No,” he said quietly, “I don’t think you 
will." 

He paced lithely down the corridor. 

At the corner Flash paused, searched about. 
Dale was not in sight. He stared down the. 
length of the long hallway that stretched be- 
fr t him, but in .the gathering gloom he could 
not see her. In long, cat-like strides he moved 
down the hall. 

He had almost reached the end when she 
came suddenly into view, stepping from an 
alcove in which she had been waiting. She 
caught Flash’s arm, said in a low, vibrant 
undertone: 

“The laboratory is down there—at the end 
of this next hallway.” 

Still holding onto Flash’s arm, she led him 
down the sound-absorbing Doralium tile- 
floored corridor to-, a large double steel door. 
Then, pausing there, she looked inquiringly 
up at Flash. 

Flash stared about. There was pother of 
the numerous alcoves nearby. He nodded to¬ 
ward it. 

“You wait in there. I’ll not be suspected 
in this uniform—I hope. I’ll be right out.” 

He. went quickly to the double doors, swung 
them open and walked in. 

Pwami’s laboratory was a beautiful thing 
to behold. Of glass .and steel construction, 
it included all that the modern experimentist 
might need in the way of equipment. Many 
varied and massive triturators were in evi¬ 
dence, as was a profusion of hanging phials 
and glass cases. In one corner of the large 
room there , was a row of graduated, glass 
retorts; and in the other a huge microscope. 

At first sight the room appeared deserted. 
But Flash soon saw the low, hanging moly¬ 
bdenum light at the- far end; and reflected in. 
its white glow he saw Zarkov's bowed head;-. 
The scientist was seated at a table,.gpingoven ■, 
his notes. 

Flash paced, softly across the room,. stoo' 
by Zarkov’s side a moment,, and them touch 
him on the shoulder.. Zarkov, intent dny 
work, had not:, been, aware of Flash’s pres 
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Until then. He whirled, started to speck, and 
■suddenly recognized Flash. 

“Flash! What—” 

"I'll explain later,’ Flash cut im “I man¬ 
aged to escape. Daye is waiting in the hall¬ 
way: Hurry.” 

Zarkov nodded, picked up the sheet of 
metalized paper on which he had been in¬ 
scribing his formula, and rolled it up into a 
long, thin tube. He dropped this into his 
jacket pouch, rose from the table. 

“How' do we get out ?” he asked softly. 

“That,” Flash said quietly, “we will soon 
discover.” 

But they didn’t. After wandering about the 
corridors for ten minutes or more, they paused 
to consider their best move. It was'self-evi- 
‘dent that they could never run the gauntlet 
of guards that were strewn about the castle’s 
grounds. And yet on the face of it, that ap¬ 
peared the only solution. Until Flash suddenly 
gripped Zarlcov’s arm. 

“Back,” he said hoarsely, “into the alcove.” 

Zarkov, Dale and Flash stepped out of the 
corridor-into the concealment of the large 
alcove, and waited. Then, abruptly, a uni¬ 
formed man appeared in the shadows, walk¬ 
ing quickly.. He passed within five feet of 
them;; but his preoccupation and hurry served 
them in good stead. .He went on by, walking 
.quickly, and became soon a mere splotch of 
Tack in the darkness. Then Flash turned,, 
leaking rapidly, 

'‘He'-came-.out of-aktoor in the,hallway. A, 
etidoqr,,,-. And/,the uniform he .wore:, was 


the uniform of the M. D. Air Patrol. Does 
that mean anything?” 

Zarkov was silent for a moment. He sud¬ 
denly snapped his fingers. 

"Of course. There must be a landing field 
up on top of the castle somewhere.” 

“Precisely,” Flash said. “Arid if we can 
once find it, there ought to be a ship handy.” 

He stepped swiftly into the hallway, paced 
down toward the spot where the man had first, 
appeared. Then he smiled thinly, turned to 
Zarkov, 

“Here it is—a door, all right. You’d never 
notice it if you weren’t looking. There must 
be a' way of opening if.” 

He felt about, but found no button. Then, 
remembering the master key light he had 
taken from the dungeon guard, he flashed its 
beam about the edges of the door. Slowly, 
on silent hinges, it swung open. And the 
blackness of a tunnel gaped at them. 

Flash stepp* -side, nodded. 

“Go ahead, Zarkov. I’ll wait here and watch 
this end while you see where this tunnel leads. 
You gOj too, Dale. But be careful.” 

Zarkov and Dale passed into the darkness, 
with Zarkov leading, and they soon disap¬ 
peared from sight. Then Flash felt a cool 
breeze waft across his face, and heard Zar- 
kov's voice. 

“Okay, Flash. All clear.” 

Flash glanced about, saw a figure emerge 
from the darkness down the hallway, and 
stepped quickly into the tunnel. Was it the 
M. D. coming back? He closed the door care¬ 
fully behind him, listened a moment,-and then 
heard footsteps pad quietly by outside. 

With a sigh of relief, he started toward 
the opposite end of the tunnel. 

But Flash had not taken a dozen steps when 
-he knew something was wrong. It was noth¬ 
ing h£ could see, nothing he could feel. There 
was no strange odor assailing his nostrils, nor 
wa> there any suspicious sound. Then he 
analyzed it—it was a queer sensation of taste 1 

He was tasting something, swallowing 
something. 

A dozen more steps he took, puzzling- over 
the strange phenomenon, before a choking 
sensation clawed at his throat. He swallowed 
desperately, increased his pace. No longer 
could he feel the coolness of the evening 
breezes; he felt now only the heaviness of some 
damp; wet fog. A fog that was .. slowly, 
throttling'-him: with clammy fingers. 
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He broke into a run, began staggering. The 
fog was getting thicker and thicker, cram¬ 
ming its viscidity down hs throat. Ahead was 
the door. If he could only reach it. 

Suddenly he reeled against the side of the 
tunnel, and fought desperately to keep his bal¬ 
ance. His senses wavered, and it felt as 
though he were running through a muddy, 
clinging swampland. Gasping, he staggered 
on. 

Then he reached the door, hurled himself 
wealky against it, but it was locked. And 
even as he hammered feebly on its steel 
panels, Flash,began slumping to the floor. 
One more effort he made. With his last 
ounce of rapidly departing strength, he: secur¬ 
ed-the master key light from his pocket, and 
tried to swing its beam on the door. But be¬ 
fore he could, the black waters of oblivion 
flowed over him. > 

CHAPTER VIII 
Death Baits His Trap. 

T HE rush of cold air struck. Flash’s face; 

washed away some of the black fog that 
cloaked his brain. He opened his eyes and 
looked up, looked up, to see mistily the out¬ 
lines of Zarkov’s face. The scientist’s 'voice 
came to him as though from a great distance: 

“He’s all right,- Dale. Coming out of it 
now. Jehovah, but that was close. His light 
key must have struck that lock just before 
he passed out.” 

Flash shook his head, tried to get up. With 
Zarkov’s aid he finally struggled weakly to 
his feet. Dale helped support him. “What- 
What—” he started to say. 

“The door closed behind us as soon as we 
got out,’’ Zarkov said. “The next thing we 
knew you were pounding against it. Then it 
opened, and we dragged you right out. That 
was a powerful thoracynic gas. Another 
minute and you would have been gone.” 

Flash shook his head again, and opened. 
His- eyes wide. He saw they were on a long, 
flat roof at the far end of the castle. In the 
gray light of evening, he identified the turrets 
in the distance that surrounded the: castle 
proper. Then another moment, of investiga¬ 
tion disclosed • the small air patrol ship stand¬ 
ing at the. end of a short runway.. 

"Quick,” he said, "that gas must have- 
been started by the-man I saw., back in the halt 
.way, He'ltbe—” 



But Flash never finished. The door at the 
roof-end of the tunnel swung suddenly open,, 
and a man stood there. A man wearing an 
odd helmet and holding an unwavering heat 
gun in his gloved hand.'It was the airman. 

“Raise, your hands,” he said brittley. 

Flash acted immediately, acted even as did 
Zarkov. He tensed his weakened muscles, 
hurled himself - gainst Dale. And as they 
crashed to the ground out of range, Dr. Zar¬ 
kov leapt at the helmeted man. 

Flash felt the intensity of the lethal heat 
stream brush against his- leg, searing it, burn¬ 
ing a smouldering path through the upper fold 
of his boot. Then Zarkov crashed intoTthe 
man, and they rolled together to the floor of 
the roof. 

Flash staggered weakly to his feet, looked, 
about. Zarkov was quickly subduing the air¬ 
man, so his help, weak as it might be, would 
not be needed. With Dale’s arm about, him, 
Flash crossed to the airship. He could at least 
get it going, get it ready. 

But before. Flash started the- ship’s power¬ 
ful, high-speed motor, there, was one thing; 
more he. could do—and which he did: With 
savage fingers he. ripped off. the: M.. D. uniir 
form he. had been wearing—ripped, it 
threw, ifc in-; a. heap: near one? of.. ther pa^^ 
guns. Then,, freed’ ofthe detested! unifqria-st 
weight, .lie. flexed his btpnzedaojpsgle^gEKt^ 
climbed! into: the$%.-- 
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It was a small ship, this. Pwami had never 
intended that his air patrol use its ships for 
Sunday joy rides. But Flash saw, that by 
squeezing in, the .three of them could manage 
fairly well. 

And he had just got the motor going, had 
just helped Dale into the^seat, when Zarkov 
-4ame running up. 

“Hurry,” he said. “That fellow was a tough 
nut to crack, and he’ll be around in a minute.” 

They jammed into their places, Flash at the 
flight director, Dale next to him, and Zarkov 
on the outside. The evening dusk had changed 
now to the darkness of night. And as they 
roared along the ramp that rose over the para¬ 
pet, the first Martian moon of the night— 
Phobos—was rising over the horizon. 

■ Flash felt the ship lift .under them as they 
■soared 1 out into the night: For the first time 
since entering the castle he knew a sense of 
freedom. It was as though some great weight 
had been lifted from his shoulders. 

Then.it happened. 

Flash felt the ship suddenly dip, and looked 
quickly out to ascertain the cause. One of 
the short wings had been sheared off, "as if 
by a huge scj'the. And, then, as he fought 
to retain the ship’s equilibrium, the second 
wing crumpled before his eyes. He twisted 
about, stared behind him, and saw the flash 
of light in the darkness about the castle. 

“It’s a ray gun,” he said. “A ray gun on 
the parapet.” 

And helplessly Flash and Zarkov locked 
gazes. There was nothing they could do, no 
way .to check the airship as it plummeted to¬ 
ward, the ground. Dale, catching her breath, 
laid her head on Flash’s broad shoulder, and 
a shiver traveled over her. soft, yielding body. 

Flash put his arm about her, drew her 
close. Through the rush of wind that roared 
past them, he spoke. 

“And it had to happen—now,” he said. 

Zarkov, grimly erect in his seat, nodded 
slowly, then stiffened. 

"Look!” he cried. “It’s a—” But he never 
'finished. 

With a loud, resounding roar, they crashed. 
And the cold, black waters-of a.Martian canal 
‘closed over them. 

Flash, thrown free of the ship, fought his 
Svay to the surface, struggled to keep his head 
Shove , the rushing, turbulent waters of ‘ the. 
canal. He searched through the darkness for 
:?f’F , ,?;'.. s ight:of-<DaIe and Zarkov, and then saw; ., 
'^jpgwg ..dfspejately: tg the side.of the" 


wrecked airship and floating swiftly down¬ 
stream. Striking out, Flash soon caught up 
to her, grabbed for support on part of the 
ship. 

“Zarkov?" he asked, panting. 

Dale shook her head, and Flash looked 
about. But nowhere did. he see any sign of 
the missing scientist. Then, abruptly, his 
thoughts were switched to another subject. 
Something had brushed by him, snapping at 
his leg. 

He looked down beneath the foamy surface 
of the canal, and saw something long and sil¬ 
very flash by. Then again that slimy thing 
brushed by him, and now his leg was caught 
in a cruel, sharp grasp. Instantly Flash rea¬ 
lized their peril. Realized what had happened. 
They had been plunged into a canal on 
Pwami’s grounds—a canal inhabited by those 
dreaded human cannibals— 

The Shark Men of Mars! 

He wrenched his leg from the man’s teeth, 
w ; hirled and dived. The silvery, slimy body 
of the cannibal flashed in the darkness of the 
swirling waters, rushed toward him. Flash 
reached out, caught his arm about the fish 
man’s neck, and flexed his powerful biceps. 

The plunge into the cold waters of the canal 
had helped Flash regain most of his strength; 
but even so, he knew he faced a strenuous 
battle—a battle with a creature in the latter’s 
element. 

Once his arm slipped on the man’s slimy 
skin, and in that instant the Shark Man 
wrenched free, and clutched him in his grasp. 
Flash fought off those powerful arms, fought 
for the air his. bursting lungs demanded, and 
rose to the surface. 

Breathing deeply, lie was just able to fill 
his lungs before the Shark Man dragged him 
roughly under again. Flash' turned once more 
to the attack, burying his steel-like fingers 
about the man’s slippery throat. And tread¬ 
ing water, fighting against the rushing current, 
he closed his hands tighter and tighter about 
the fish person’s neck. 

Once the Shark Man snapped at him, clos¬ 
ing his long, shark-like teeth viciously near' 
Flash’s arm. But his strength was quickly 
ebbing, and he soon became no more harmless 
than a limp, flaccid, mass of blubber. 

But Flash Gordon was not destined to- 
achieve success so easily. Hardly had he 
reached the surface again, gasping in great 
.draughts of welcome air, .when the water about;- 
.them ..began seething»,;©uicklv J!lash''danceSlu 
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at Dale, then at the half dozen or more slimy 
heads that were flashing above the surface— 
shark-like heads that coruscated like scaly 
silver in the light of the moon. 

And no time did he have to shout a warn¬ 
ing-, no time to turn to the attack, before he 
felt the grasp of numberless, slippery arms. 

Flash struck back, lashed out again and 
again at the ugly faces of the shark-like crea¬ 
tures. But there was no denying the force 
of their numbers, no denying the resoluteness 
of their attack. And, though still fighting des¬ 
perately to free Dale and himself from their 
clutches, jt was a losing battle. 

With his lungs screaming for air, with one 
last glimpse of the frozen horror on Dale's 
face as she was dragged beneath the surface 
with him, Flash, felt himself being puljed 
deeper and deeper into the rushing waters of 
the: canal. He resisted frantically, but in vain. 

Down, down, down they went, dragged into 
the black depths of that turbulent, Stygian 
stream—where the light of Phobos never 
shone, and where Death only could abide. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The Feast of Death. 

F LASH -was conscious enough to realize 
that they had at last struck bottom, and 
knew that they were brought to one of the 
canal’s tiled walls. Then, mysteriously.,"they 
passed through an opening in the wall, and 
started rising again. In a few minutes a flood 
of welcome air flowed over him, rushed into 
his paining lungs. 

With the return of full perceptivity he saw 
that they were being hauled out of the water_ 
onto level ground—ground that constituted 
the floor of some cold, subterranean chamber. 
In the pale lights of a dozen odd, calithium 
lamps, they were forced to walk forward down 
a long tunnel to a large, square room. 

On the way Flash turned to Dale, and spoke 
softly, anxious to learn her condition. But as 
Dale replied, the Shark Men closed about 
them,, and in their odd tongue, imparted a clear 
warning to be silent. 

The rest of the trip to the square room; 
Flash gave over to thought. He had heard of 
the Shark Men before, had heard they lived 
underground by the canal that skirted Pwami’s 
castle, but he had given little credence to the 
stories. 

Now he saw, and realized. 


The men themselves, descendents of some 
strange, fish-like race, were not water breath¬ 
ers. Flash knew that, knew it from their 
lack of fins, and from the way they breathed 
in air after coming up out of the water. Yet, 
through countless centuries, they had trained 
their lungs to retain he precious breath of life 
while they explored the dephs of the Marian 
canal. 

It had been reported by many sources that 
the Shark Men were cannabilistic, yet they 
could never have survived this long by de¬ 
pending on human fare. Undoubtedly then, 
they were a definite fish-eating race of queer 
humanity—and as such,, would consider a 
human being a much desired morseli 

Flash glanced at them covertly, studied their, 
features. They were exceedingly tall, and. 
slim. Their bodies were covered by a peculiar 
scaly substance—an aid to their equatic 
travel. And their heads were long and flat, 
minus any semblance of a chin, with a mouth 
that seemed to be in the very middle of their 
neck. Short, sharp teeth protruded from the 
upper lip, giving them a decided resemblance 
to a normal shark. 

Flash then saw how they lived, down be¬ 
neath the surfaec of Mars. Their subterranean 
city was higher than the surface of the canal,' 
and the wall of the canal formed a barrier 
against outside invasion. For, to reach the 
Shark people’s town, one would have to dive 
1 to the bottom of the canal, swim through one 
of the small doors in the wall,, and come up 
on the opposite side of the wall to the surface 
of the channel that had been built there for 
that purpose. 

Then, abruptly, they reached the square 
chamber. And Flash Gordon's thoughts, 
which were concerned now with the method, 
of oxygen supply, were dashed immediately 
from his mind. 

They were standing before a high, crudely- 
built brick throne. And on the throne, attired 
in a faded, worn Martian suit, sat the ugly- 
ruler of the Shark Men. 

Flash glanced at the suit, thought of the- 
fate of its former owner, and shuddered; 
Then, in a peculiar, incomprehensible jargon,., 
the ruler was speaking. 

Flash listened, glancing occasionally at. 
Dale, trying once to free, himself from; tbfc 
grasp of the half-dozen hands- that held hint',., 
and then subsided. Finally the: ruler ceaa«$i 
speaking and he. and Dale. were. led. fordw|H 
away. -| 



the gates of Pteamfs stronghold they halted. Hardly had Flash dismounted when 
the huge steel doors of the entranee swung open, and guards stood in sight . > 
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Down another cold, chilling hall' they were 
taken, and into a small room—a room barren 
of any furniture, but on whose wall was a 
number of iron links. Without comment, the 
Shark captors led them to the wall and pre¬ 
pared to find them there. 

Desperately Flash fought against the shack¬ 
ling, but his condition was too weak, and the 
numbers he opposed, too great. With a cruel 
snap, he heard the bands close about his wrists; 
and a sharp pain lanced through his heart 
as he saw Dale locked to the wall in the same 
manner. 

And so they stood there, arms stretched 
put. bound by each wrist to the coldness of 
the brick wall, helpless to move more than an 
inch or two. With a last, cold, implacable 
look, the Shark Men turned and left the room. 

Dale turned quickly to Flash. 

Flash shook his head slowly. Tortured by 
the thoughts of almost certain death, in agony 
over Dale's probable fate, flash could not 
even conjecture. He knew only that he would 
sell his'life, gladly, to free Dale, and to find 
Zarkov alive. 

But though Flash did not know then what 
was destined for them, he was soon to find out. 

How long they were chained there, Flash 
never knew'. Occasionally a Shark Man would 
come in with food, and give it to them, watch¬ 
ing greedily. More occasionally they dozed, 
leaning against the wall so as not to fall sud¬ 
denly forward to hang by their wrists. Cen¬ 
turies seemed to pass—centuries filled with 
grinning, chinless fish-like people, and much 
queer, discordant talk. More than once dur¬ 
ing the time they were'held captive. Flash 
tried to trick one of the Shark Men into 
opening the cuffs that supported his wrists. 
But either they were too wary or didn't under¬ 
stand what Flash meant, for at no time did 
they fall, into the* trap. 

And so four days passed—four Martian 
days; and though Flash had lost all concep¬ 
tion of time, he had not lost his ability to 
reason. He knew, if once they got free of 
their bonds, that there would be a way out 
of this subterranean hell—a way far less dan¬ 
gerous that the rushing, infested waters of 
the canal. 

It was on the fifth day that they were re¬ 
leased. 

A short time before the two Shark Men 
came in to free them. Flash heard the rising 
commotion in the large room down 'the hall¬ 


way—the royal chamber. He heard the rattle 
of an iron pot, the rush of sudden, blazing 
fire, the splashing of water. He suspected the 
reason; and when the men entered, long sharp 
staffs gripped tightly, Flash knew that his.sus- 
picions w'ere correct. 

There was to be a feast—a human feast. 
And Dale and he were to be the piece de resist¬ 
ance! The human sacrifice on the alter of: 
their gods! 

He tensed .as. the men drew near. One of 
them, holding his staff-like spear poised, stood 
in front of Dale as the other unlocked the 
bands that circled her wrists. It was a tactical 
error on the man’s part; he should have re¬ 
leased Flash first. For with the man guard¬ 
ing Dale, Flash was given the opportunity he 
had been praying for. The moment- he was 
released, he sprang. 

Though four days of his confining posi¬ 
tion had been no help to Flash' Gordon's phy¬ 
sical self, he had been fed well and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, had rested. And now, driven by 
tht overpowering urge to escape, he crashed 
into his jailer with a terrific, overwhelming 
force. 

Ii. the water the Shark Man might have 
been a more equal opponent ; but on Flash's 
own ground he was as ineffectual as a babe. 
Flash grabbed him roughly by his slippery 
body, raised him high into the air. And as 
the second man, with lance held- for.waru, 
charged to the rescue. Flash hurled the 
screaming Shark Man directly at nim. 

They crashed together; and f, le jailer's 
screams rose as his friend’s spear bit. into his 
slimy, scaly flesh. Flash paused not a second. 
Rushing forward he scooped up the spear 
the first Shark Man had dropped, and caught 
Dale, by the wrist. 

Then, with the strident screams of the 
wounded man.echoing through the barrenness 
of the room, Flash raced quickly into the cor¬ 
ridor. 

Abruptly a new menace appeared. The 
screams of the Shark Man had been heard, 
and now the hall was filled, with a horde of 
the puzzled fish people. They spotted Flash, 
and, with a cacophanous babble of excited 
shouting, charged after him. 

Flash, his staff held rigidly, whirled up the 
hallway toward the far end. Passing at least 
four intersecting corridors before slowing, he- 
had gained ground on his pursuers. And. now,, 
with Dale panting at his side, he. halted andf 
searched about 
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What he sought was an exit—an exit 
created by ihe most demanding need of man¬ 
kind—oxygen. Flash knew, had so reasoned 
during his imprisonment that there must be 
some method by which the Shark Men got it 
front-above. And as it could never be brought 
in through .the canal entrances, then there 
must be some sort of shaft or shafts that drew 
■in the fresh air and expelled the foul. 

And if he could once find it, there was 
a good chance that the shaft might afford an 
exit. Behind him rose again the increasing 
volume of sound from the approaching Shark 
Men. A spear, hurtled through the air, 
crashed against the wall by Flash’s side. He 
drew Dale to safety behind him, looked fran¬ 
tically about. A corridor stretched out to his 
right, and faded into blackness—unlit by the 
pale light of the calithium lamps. 

He gripped Dale firmly, sped quickly down 
the darkness of the corridor. And at the end, 
after making a short, sharp turn, Flash came 
upon a pale glow of strange light. Daylight. 

His heart hammered excitedly as he raced 
to the bottom of the shaft, then it almost 
stopped. For the little square of daylight that 
showed at the top of the brick shaft was al¬ 
most forty feet away. And those forty feet 
constituted a sheer vertical climb. An impos? 
sible climb. 

But was it? 

Flash glanced quickly at the shaft. It was 
less than four feet wide and it had been poorly 
erected, for the bricks protruded in many 
spots. By straddling it, there was a chance— 
a‘ slight chance—of ascending. He turned 
quickly to Dale. 

“Hurry, dear. You might make it. Stretch 
your legs and arms across the shaft, and work 
your way up. I’ll follow.” 

He pressed Dale into the shaft, started her 
up. And with a sigh of relief he saw that .she 
could just manage to-rest a foot on the brick 
walls opposite each other. Then the loud 
shouts of the approaching Shark people 
crashed against his ears. 

He whirled about, saw the van of the rush¬ 
ing horde in the darkness of the tunnel. Pois¬ 
ing his long lance, he waited; and as the first 
man came into sight, Flash whipped his arm 
forward. 

The thin spear whistled through the air, 
sank deep into the nearest cannibal’s body. 
With a loud screech he pitched forward, drag¬ 
ging at the lance. But Flash’s strategy had 
served its purpose. The following horde 


paused for the moment to help their brother, 
confident of Flash's inability to escape. 

And, with his face drawn grimly, Flash 
started up the tall, rough-walled shaft. 

Progress was slow, and appeared doubly 
so, by the necessity for speed. Inch by tedious 
inch Flash worked his way upwards, tensing 
himself at each step lest Dale should lose her 
grip and come plunging down. 

Fifteen feet he had progressed before the 
Shark people appeared below. He heard the 
excited babble and looked down. They were 
standing at the foot of the shaft, staring help? 
lessly up, gesticulating wildly. Then one of 
them gripped his spear and hurled it up at 
Flash, but its force was soon spent by' the 
pull of gravity. 

When Flash had climbed over half the dis? 
tance, two of the’Shark Men started up. They 
had seen Flash’s method, and were copying it. 
But, though they were less hampered than 
Flash in their climb, they lost their advantage 
in fear. 

And so, as Flash finally reached the top 
and drew himself out onto solid ground, 
the nearest of the pursuing Shark Men was 
stil] less than halfway up; but more were fob 
lowing. 

Flash gripped Dale’s arm, looked about. 
Nearby he could see the high wall that slated- 
Pwami's grounds and grouped in front of it, 
a quartet of M. D.’s. They were still on dan? 
gerous soil, still within the cruel Dictator's 
realm. Then Flash saw something else—a 
space ship. Standing less than a hundred, 
yards away, it appeared deserted. 

"Dale," he said, “there’s our answer. If 
we can reach that before being seen we can 
get out.” • 

He looked once more down the shaft. The 
Shark Men were nearing the top now, and 
any moment they would be on them. Then 
Dale's voice hammered against his conscious¬ 
ness. 

“The guards—they’re coming!” 

Flash whirled. The four armed M. D.'s 
were headed their way. The soldiers hadn’t 
seen them as yet, but it would be only a matter 
of seconds before they did. Without wait¬ 
ing for further thought, Flash grasped Dale's 
wrists and hurried toward the safety of the 
ship. 

But they failed to reach it unobserved. One 
of the guards saw them, shouted a warning. 
Flash, putting himself between Dale and their 
guns, started sprinting, Then, as. the guards. 
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their guns drawn, raced across to intercept 
them, Flash grabbed Dale and forced her into 
the ship. And, as he reached to slam th> door 
that connected with the compression lock, the 
guards surrounded him. 

Flash whirled, met the charge. His bronzed 
fist crashed out, caught one of the M. D.'s 
full on the chin. Another raised his heat gun, 
but a third knocked it aside, shouting: 

“No! No! Pwami’s order! Alive!” 

Twice more Flash smashed his fist out, and 
each time its crushing force landed. Then a 
sixth sense warned him of a new danger, and 
he whirled. But not quickly enough. There 
was a swishing sound, and something hard, 
unyielding, crashed down brutally on his 
flaxen head. Slammed again and again. 

With an expiring.sigh, Flash sagged limply 
to the ground, and a star-studded darkness 
flowed mercifully over him. 

CHAPTER X. 

The Purple Fog. 

T HE roar in Flash Gordon’s ears rose to 
a crashing crescendo,, then died slowly 
away. He opened his eyes, blinked away a 
stabbing pain that coursed through his ach¬ 
ing head, and stared about him. 

He was lying on a cot, in a small, white 
metal compartment. There were tow handles 
on either side of the cot. From the outer hand¬ 
les dangled two leather straps. But it was not 
until he placed the throbbing compression that 
hammered against his ears that his befuddled 
mind cleared enough to supply the answer to 
his question. 

He was on the space ship. And the ship was 
in motion. 

Gingerly he sat up, fought off the wave of 
dizziness that surged over him, and stared 
about the room. A door directly opposite the 
cot attracted his attention. But without rising 
to investigate he knew it would be locked. 

He shook his head once, sharply, to banish 
the remaining cobwebs, and forced himself to 
concentrate. How had he got here ? Where was 
he going? What had happened? Grimly he 
strove to answer those questions. Then abrupt¬ 
ly he thought of Dale, and of the fight, the 
sudden crushing blow, and the darkness. 
Where was she now? 

He rose shakily, gripped one of the looped 
metal straps that hung from the ceiling, and 
started across the room. But hefore he got 


there, footsteps sounded in the outer corridor 
and the door swung slowly open. 

A woman stood on the threshold. A tall, 
sinuously beautiful woman. A long, silken cape 
was draped loosely from sculptpred shoulders, 
and parted to reveal the short, orange mili¬ 
tary tights, the calf-high orange boots and 
matching halter. A jewel-studded orange band 
held in place a wealth of flowing raven hair. 
She leaned languidly against the door and star¬ 
ed at Flash through lidded, glittering, ebony 
eyes. 

“Ah. My patient is better.” 

Flash blinked, backed slowly to the cot, and 
sat down. 

“Well—I hardly expected—you.” 

The woman twisted her full carmine lips 
into a tempting smile. 

“The ability to amaze,” she said huskily, 
“gives one a decided advantage. How are you 
feeling?” 

Unconsciously Flash fingered the tender 
spot on the back of his head. 

"Not bad.” he answered, “considering the 
wallop I got. Don’t tell me you handled that 
club.” 

The woman laughed, throatily. She came 
into the room, closed the door, and put a cup 
of high caloried broth on the table. 

“Hardly. I’m not that amazing. But I’m 
glad you feel better. You’ve been delirious for 
almost', three full days!” 

“Three days!” Flash tasted the broth, then 
drank some. 

..“Almost to the hour,” the woman answer¬ 
ed. “However, I suppose now that yoirre hack 
to normal you are curious about a number of 
things. Maybe I can enlighten you.” 

“Naturally,” Flash replied, “when one is 
Shanghaied one would like to know the rea¬ 
son. Where are we bound? And precisely who 
are you ?” He finished the broth, relaxed in 
its welcome warmth. 

Once again the’woman laughed. She cross¬ 
ed slowly to the cot and sat down beside Flash. 
For a moment she stared thoughtfully at the 
opposite wall: then she arched her trim eye¬ 
brows, and turned soft, .appealing eyes toward 
him. 

"I.” she said quickly, “am Princess Illana, 
daughter of Grotta, King of Jupiter. And that 
is where we are now headed.” 

“Jupiter!” 

Flash rose abruptly, stared down at Illana’s-, 
smiling features. She leaned casually bads' 
against the wall, raised her eyes to his- 
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“Yes, Flash Gordon, we are on our way to 
Jupiter; It's all a part of a bargain I made 
with Pwami—a bargain that, incidentally, 
saved your life.” 

"For which,” Flash replied, “I am naturally 
grateful. But exactly where do I fit in the 
bargain ?” 

He watched her closely as she answered. 
Lines of confused doubt appeared on his 
broad forehead. There was a moment of si¬ 
lence, then she said: 

“Jovien men bore me. They are too subser¬ 
vient. Martians, Neptnnians, Saturnians—all 
would grovel on the ground before me. There 
is nothing- they would hesitate to do to gain 
my favors.” 

Her voice had lowered now, was soft, plead¬ 
ing. 

“And so it has been ever since I can remem¬ 
ber, Flash. Until I’ve been going slowly mad 
—mad with the desire to .meet a real man. A 
man with courage, with character, with 
strength. A man whose will I could not bend 
by the slightest wave of my hand.” 

She paused briefly again, seemed to be look¬ 
ing into space. Slowly she went on: 

“Then a year ago I heard of you, and of 
your exploits; and I knew that someday— 
someday I’d met you, and my dream would 
come true.” 

She rose now, crossed to Flash and put her 
arms about his neck. 

“Flash, darling. You’re mine.” 

Gently Flash’ removed her arms, held her 
away. He knew he was facing a woman on the 
verge of insanity—a woman possessed of a 
ruling obsession, and one who had the power 
to satisfy it. She was beautiful—as beautiful 
as a cobra—and as deadly. 

“And,” he asked quietly, “now that you’ve 
met me?” 

“Now that I’ve met you?” She backed to 
the wall, leaned lazily, alluringly against it, 
and looked evenly at him. “Flash Gordon— 
■Prince consort of Illana, the future Queen of 
Jupiter.” 

Flash tensed. 

“And suppose I object?” 

Illana arched her brows, then laughed 
throatily. 

“I want you to—expect you to. You would 
not be Flash Gordon if you didn’t. But there’s 
nothing you can do about it.” 

“PeYhaps not,” Flash replied carefully. 
“However, how is Dale?” 

“Dale?” Once again Illana laughed. “In the 


best of hands, I would say. .Pwami is very 
fond of her.” 

A curious chill ran along. Flash Gordon’* 
spine. 

“Pwami! You mean—“ 

“Of course,” Illana interrupted. “That was 
part of the bargain. He wanted Dale' and I 
wanted you.” 

Flash .paced quickly across the small room, 
stood directly in front of the princess. There 
was a flicker of angry yellow in the.depths of 
his cold grey eyes. Gone now was all thought 
of humoring Illana. 

“Do you mean to tell me you let that dirty 
scum take Dale? Do you—” 

“Naturally.” Illana was still smiling, tri¬ 
umphantly now. “Would I want her along? 
Do you think I’m a fool?” She raised he? 
arms again. “Oh, Flash—” 

"Go away from me!” Flash clenched his 
fists, controlled the hot rage that pounded 
through his veins. “No. I don’t think you’re 
a fool. I think you're the lowest, foulest,.most 
despicable form of human being 'that has. ever 
begged for an excuse to exist! And you may 
thank the black devils that protect y.ou that 
you're not a man, for if yon were I’d tear you 
apart, bit by bit 1 Now order this ship around 
before I forget my ethics!” 

A look of terrible calmness came over II- 
.lana’s features. She drew to her fullest height, 
breathing quickly, deeply; black eyes flashing 
hellish fire. Her hand appeared from the folds 
of her cape, clutching tightly a small, deadly 
ray gun. 

“I’ll make you eat those words, Flash Gor¬ 
don. Ill make you get down on your hands 
and knees and kiss the ground I walk on. 
Make you come crawling to me on your belly, 
begging the crumbs of my kindness. Oh. you 
have spirit, Flash Gordon; but I'll break it— 
smash it into atoms. Now get back!” 

Flash hesitated then took one step back¬ 
wards. He .was conscious that the first -false 
move he made would be his last; but con¬ 
scious, too, that he must somehow' get back 
to Mars—and quickly. He paused now, stared 
steadily into Illana’s glittering eyes. His voice 
was deadly' calm. 

“Put that gun down!” 

There was amoment of deadly silence: a 
moment when two wills clashed, when two 
minds, each controlled by an unswerving pur¬ 
pose, fought for domination. Once the gun in 
Illana’s hand wavered, but quickly became 
steady again. Then, with a suddenness that 
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caught' therii both 'entirely unaware, the space 


ship gave a violent lurch. 

Flash staggered' sideways, crashed against 
the wall, and was pitched forward as the ship 
took an. abrupt dive. The first unexpected side¬ 
slip had thrown Illana across the room, too; 
and as she slammed into the wall the ray gun 
was knocked from her grasp. Then, as the 
space ship pitched forward, the princess was 
burled backwards, head first, into the forward 
wall- of the cabin. 

With a soft, expiring sigh she slumped to 
the floor. 

.Flash staggered quickly to his feet, started 
to go.- to her side. But once again the ship 
twisted crazily about, throwing him back 
across the room to the cot. 

For a brief moment he sat there, gripping 
the strap handle on the side, trying desperately 
to steady his reeling head. Striving, too, to ex¬ 
plain to his scientific satisfaction the strange 
phenomenon of gravitational behavior in 
what -he supposed to be space. For, though 
the ship was equipped with gravita-flooring— 
a mechanical gravity that served conveniently 
when: a space ship once pased.int'o the ether— 
that did. not account for the additional gravi¬ 
tation. 

Then a swift calculation of time served to 
enlighten him a bit. Illana had said he had been 
unconscious almost three days. If they had 
been traveling that long : then they should be 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Planetoids 
—that string of small planets that had its 
orbit between Mars and Jupiter. Still, that 
failed to answer for the ship’s strange be¬ 
havior.. _ 

And yet again the space ship dipped vio¬ 
lently forward, twisted about and performed 
a complete inside loop. Flash gripped the hand¬ 
les on the cot, swung by his hands as the ship 
turned over, and braced himself- until they 
were on an even keel. Then leaping across the 
room he picked up Illana’s inert form and 
carried her to the cot. 

A moment it took to strap her on, another, 
moment to .lift her limp wrist and learn that 
life still throbbed weakly through her veins. 
Then he lurched across the swaying room to 
the door and got into the hall. 

At the end of the short passageway he could 
see the door of the control room- swinging 
open, slamming back and forth as the. ship 
cavorted through space. Bracing himself. 
Flash guaged the ship's motion, then stag¬ 


gered down the-hallway. He reached the door 
of the control, room, swung in and gripped 
one of the dangling, swaying metal straps, and 
turned toward the operator. 

The man was there, strapped into his seat, 
staring straight ahead through the magna-; 
scope, holding the wheel.of the ship in a death 

grip- 

“What’s wrong?”' 

The operator turned a white; drained face 
toward Flash. If he was surprised at. seeing 
him there it was lost in the overwhelming 
fear that held him in icy claws. 

"The purple fog,” he said. “Look.” 

Flash staggered across the room, stared into 
the magnascope. Tl?e face of the large screen 
was splashed' with a swirling, impenetrable 
veil of purple. 

“Can’t you drive straight through? You’ve 
got a space compass.” 

The man shook his head,, gripped the wheel 
in a sudden, convulsive movement. 

“No. I can’t. I’m caught in the pull of a 
magnetic mountain on one of the Planetoids. 
I can’t— Look out! We’re going!” 

The ship dipped abruptly forward; rushed 
madly on a straight course toward the terrific 
magnetic attraction. Flash was pitched oft 
balance, but managed to grab the back of the 
operator’s chair. 

“Swing it up,” he shouted. “Give it all your 
rockets!” 

The man didn’t answer. Desperately he 
fought to get the nose of the ship pointed away 
from the mountans. Then, wth a'.shakng hand, 
he fired the emergency rockets. 

For a brief instant the ship, trembled there, 
tom between the two forces. .Then it shud¬ 
dered, hung still for the space of a heartbeat, 
and plunged madly backwards toward the 
mountain. 

There was a moment-uf intense calm—a 
moment when life itself seemed to have been 
suspended. Then there was a rending, tearing 
crash. 

Flash felt himself being, hurled across the 
room, was aware for the moment of a series 
of roaring explosions, and of the flashing, 
star-studded blackness that cloaked his vision. 
And finally the explosions died away, and the 
stars faded from the blackness, before Flash’s 
eyes, and all' that remained within, the- ship, 
was silence. A heavy, smoking- silence; 

A deathly silence. 
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CHAPPTER XI. 

Death Inhabits Tyran. 

F LASH got slowly to his feet, steadied him¬ 
self for a moment against the wall, and 
glanced across the control cabin of the space 
ship. Though his legs were shaky from the 
shock fo the crash, he was uninjured. The 
powerful compression chamber in which the 
quarters of the space ship were suspended, 
had reduced considerably the force of the col¬ 
lision. 

The operator, strapped to his seat, vvas still 
unconscious; and the sun, which was now 
shining through the lens of the magnascope. 
dappled the whiteness of his face. 

Flash got a cup of water from the tall 
vacuum container, and with its aid finally suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing the man back to a semi-con¬ 
scious state. Then he went down the passage 
to the cabin where he had left Illana, carry¬ 
ing another cup of water. 

She was conscious, though obviously con¬ 
siderably weakened from the experience. She 
sat up as Flash unbuckled the straps; and, 
resting back against the wall, sipped the water 
as Flash held the cup. Then she turned' dazed 
eyes up to his. 

“What happened?" 

Flash told her briefly. It took her a moment 
to grasp the full significance of the situation. 
Finally she nodded. 

“There’s a spacephone on board. Have Ma- 
dara get help.” 

It was not a command, but rather a faint, 
pleading request. Gone now was Illana’s ar¬ 
rogance. No longer was she the dominant, 
ego-centric daughter of a powerful ruler; but 
instead, a tired, helpless, dependent woman. 
And as such Flash felt sorry for her. 

He returned to the control cabin, and saw 
that Madara was fully conscious and already 
working the locational beam of the space 
phone. Flash repeated Illana’s request. The 
man turned, shook his head slowly. 

“Can’t do it. I’ve been trying to communi¬ 
cate with both Mars and Jupiter but the mag¬ 
netic attraction of the mountains throws off 
the beam. Looks like we’re stuck,” 

“Stuckl And I suppose even if we could 
repair the ship we’d never get it up.” 

"How could we?” Madara replied. “The 
magnetic pull of these mountains is too great.” 

The sudden realization of the truth bolted 
through Flash Gordon's dazed brain. Maroon¬ 


ed! Isolated on a tiny Planetoid whirling 
madly through space! They might never be 
found. 

Flash strode quickly across the control room, 
spun the wheel that opened the door into the 
compression lock, and stepped through. A sec¬ 
ond wheel opened the hull door, and pale 
sunlight streamed into the ship. 

Before him stretched the rough terrain of 
the planet, its horizon seemingly less than a 
few miles away. Rough, uneven crags rose 
about them on all sides—miniature tors on a 
miniature globe. He dropped lightly to the 
ground.’ 

Madara followed close behind, and they 
turned first to inspect the space ship. A mo¬ 
ments examination told them all that was nec¬ 
essary. The ship, crashing backwards into 
the mountainous country before settling on 
its base, had smashed the rockets. The assem¬ 
bly was a total wreck. And, even though they 
might succeed in overcoming the. effects of 
the magnetic power about them, they never 
could repair the damage that had been done. 

Flash rose from his examination, glanced 
speculatively about him, then to Madara. 

“We’ve got to set up a signal somehow," 
he said. “There’s not much chance of it doing 
any good, but it’s about all we can do. What 
have you we can use ?” 

The operator thought for a moment, then 
shrugged. 

“There’s a night flare in the emergency kit 
with the ship’s identification,” he said. “But 
maybe you’d better look with me. There might 
be something.” 

Back in the control cabin,. Madara opened 
the large, metal lid of the emergency box and 
Flash started rummaging through. He sud¬ 
denly straightened, holding a large, wire-wrap¬ 
ped cylinder in each hand. 

“Here’s a space coil assembly,” he said. 
“Have you got an ether tuhe ? We might rig 
up a sending set if you have. It won’t be pow¬ 
erful but it will be able to pick up a passing 
ship without much trouble/’ 

“Yes, there’s an ether tube with the space 
phone,” Madara said. “And I can unwrap 
some wire from our own receiving, set. But. 
won’t you need a double-wave condenser ? You 
couldn’t attach our power tube assembly to 
that.” 

“Naturally,” Flash said. "But I can hook 
up your single condensers in a reverse series. 
That will work as well. You get the tube, wire, 
power mike and energy generator and detach 
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your compass—we’ll have to locate a spot that 
is unaffected by the magnetic waves of the 
mountains. In the meantime I’ll start assem¬ 
bling the condensers.” 

Flash worked rapidly, and the infection 
spread to Madara. Illana, in the meantime, 
had come out of the cabin and was standing 
in the doorway, watching. In less than an 
hour Flash had completed his home-made 
space radio, and rose. 

“Okay, Madara. Let’s go.” 

He crossed to the open compression lock, 
vVas about to step through, when Illana caught 
his arm. 

“May I come along ?" 

Flash turned, slightly puzzled at the con¬ 
tinued quiescence of the princess, but could 
see no reason for refusing her request 

“If you wish,” he said quietly. 

He dropped lightly to the ground, helped 
Illana down, and looked about him as Ma¬ 
dara left the ship. Then, with a definite lo¬ 
cation in mind, Flash started off. 

Winding through the maze of crags, Flash 
worked his way slowly out into what appeared 
to be a path. He hesitated, frowned as he ex¬ 
amined it, then continued on. Two hundred 
yards down the path they came to a large, 
open plateau—a plateau dotted with an as¬ 
sortment of stunted, scraggly trees. 

Flash sighted two of the higher trees, close 
enough together to provide adequate poles for 
tlie aerial, and headed directly for them. 
Reaching there he paused, stared at the heavy, 
scraggly woods that bordered one edge of the 
plateau, but saw no better location. He glanced 
at the compass, and saw that the magnetic 
influence of the mountain no longer affected 
it. 

“This spot will do,” he said. “I'll put an 
end of the aerial up here, you attach the other, 
Madara. Use that tree over there near the 
edge of the woods.” 

As Madara started off, Flash coiled one 
end of the wire about his waist and climbed 
slowly to the top of the rough-barked tree. He 
fastened the wire to the tip of a high limb, 
adjusted the insulator, and started attaching 
the connecting terminals. 

But he never finished. 

A sudden, fierce, terror-ridden shriek rose 
in the silence. Flash twisted quickly about and 
saw Illana, frozen to immobility, staring to¬ 
wards the woods. And then he saw Madara, 
stricken with a blind fear, racing mndlv hark 
toward the ship. Then, as Illana screamed 


again, Flash felt a cold chill course up hrS 
spine. 

For emerging from the stunted, leafless 
forest, was a horde of huge, hairy, animal- 
like creatures—creatures with small, bullet 
heads; with twisted, wrinkled, white faces; 
and with long gangling arms. And he knew 
then, for the first time, the name of the Plane¬ 
toid on which they had crashed. For the ape¬ 
like things he saw advancing were the dreaded 
Gorillamen of Tyron. 

He dropped hurriedly to the ground, grim¬ 
ly aware that they had brought no weapons 
with them. But even as he landed, even, as he 
started sprinting across the roqky soil, one of 
the human beasts had grabbed Illana—and 
two others were close upon the fleeing oper¬ 
ator. 

One of the huge, white-faced brutes spotted 
Flash as he raced to Illana’s rescue. With a 
deep bellow, the Gorilla man. lumbered toward 
him. arms outstretched, his large fists opening 
and closing convulsively. 

Flash checked his speed, fenced for an open¬ 
ing. The big beast emitted a gutteral roar and 
charged. Flash waited until the Gorilla man 
was upon him, then dodged aside, pivoted 
quickly and hurled his bronzed fist full into 
the brute’s mouth. 

The Gorilla man roared with pain, and 
jerked himself about to face, his smaller an¬ 
tagonist. This time Flash didn’t wait for the 
beast to charge. With the speed of a panther, 
he hurled himself at the Gorilla man's throat. 

His bronzed hands buried themselves deep 
into the hairy neck of the brute; his steel-like 
fingers closed about its throat in a vice-like 
grip, grew tighter and tighter. Soon he felt 
the huge body of the human beast become limp 
in his grasp: he released his hold and the Go¬ 
rilla man slumped to the ground. 

Whirling suddenly toward the beast who 
was clutching Illana, Flash saw the second 
Gorilla man bearing down on him. But this 
time he had no opportunity to prepare himself 
for the attack. With a snarling fury the hir¬ 
sute brute crashed into him, and two hairy 
arms reached out to encircle Flash in a crush¬ 
ing grip of iron. 

Summoning all his remaining strength. 
Flash fought partially free of the deadly hold, 
slammed the heel of his hand up hard under 
the Goralla man’s chin. 

The brute’s head snapped vinlentlv bark? 
and Flash, taking immediate advantage of the 
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..lessening pressure about his body, fought his 
way free of the crushing force of those pow¬ 
erful arms. Then, pacing quickly to the attack, 
hammered his fist again and again into the 
Gorilla man’s face. 

For a brief moment the huge bestial man 
just stood there staring dazedly into space. 
Then, as Flash pivoted quickly and shot in one 
final, crashing right, the brute sagged limply 
to the ground. 

Turning, Flash saw the Gorilla man who 
had Illana making quickly for the woods. And 
without pausing to take a deep breath, he 
charged off in pursuit. At the fringe of the 
scraggly, leafless forest he got within range of 
the hairy beast. And, tensing his powerful 
muscles, he hurled his body through the air. 

He landed full on the Gorilla-man’.s broad 
back, bore him to the ground. With a gutteral 
roar, the brute dropped Illana’s limp form, 
whirled about to repulse the sudden attack. 
Flash, waiting cat-like, legs bent, paused until 
the beast had turned. Then, seeing the opening, 
he dropped quickly astraddle the Gorilla man’s 
hirsute chest. 

Once again his fingers sought the hairy 
throat of a half-human monster: and once 
again his steel-like- fingers clamped tightly 
about a hairy neck: and for the second time 
ht found his hold gradually sapping the 
strength from the beast’s heavily-muscled 
body. 

But it was not in the cards for Flash to re¬ 
peat his former success. 

He was barely conscious of the sudden soft, 
padding footfalls behind'him; was hardly 
aware of the swift intake of fetid breath. The 
first intimation he had of disaster was when 
four hairy arms abruptly grasped him, pulled 
him bodily into the air. Then, as he lashed out 
desperately with his one free fist, he was hurl¬ 
ed violently to the ground. 

The shock of the collision stunned him mo¬ 
mentarily ; and before he could rise, before he 
could even raise his arm for protection, three 
hundred and fifty pounds of solid, hairy 
weight crashed down on him. 

He looked up, saw a Gorilla man raising II- 
lana’s unconscious form to his breast, saw the 
face of the second beast directly over him. 
Then with a viojence that precluded any 'op¬ 
position, two hairy hands clamped about his 
■throat, and he was dragged, only half con¬ 
scious. into the dense interior of the wo ods . 


CHAPTER XII. 

Illana Repents. 

T HE'Planetoid Tyron is only twenty’miles 
in diameter. It takes four hours For it to 
make a complete revolution on its own axis. 
Hence day and night are each but two-hours 
long. So, though they had crashed just before 
daybreak, most of the Tyronian day had been 
spent in examining the ship and preparing the 
radio; and now, as Flash felt himself being 
dragged over the rocky trail, dusk was al¬ 
ready creeping over the horizon. 

After a while he managed to struggle to his 
feet.^But almost immediately a third 'Gorilla 
man—undoubtedly the one whom he had been 
fighting at the end—came alongside. And, 
with one of the beasts gripping each arm, the 
march continued. 

Once, as a stray shaft of'-light filtered 
through the density of the forest, Flash saw 
that Illana was conscious.: though the Gorilla 
man-who carried: her,, and who led the proces¬ 
sion, made no effort to put her d6w.fi. " 

It may have been an hour, or it may have 
-been only ten minutes that the ■ march con¬ 
tinued before coming to a stop. Flash, weak¬ 
ened from the effects of his recent .experiences, 
and tortured by thoughts of both’ Dale and 
Zarkov, had iio conception of the passage of 
time. ; 

He was weary, weary in mind and body and 
soul, and the dreaded reaction -that comes to 
one so exhausted was beginning to set in. That, 
overwhelming desire to cease-struggling, the 
desire that Flash had fought so undauntedly 
time and again, was at last coming to claim 
him. 

He was hardly conscious that they were led 
finally to the center of a square of cleared 
forest. Harly conscious of the score of gib¬ 
bering creatures that formed about them. He 
knew that-both he and Illana were being tied 
firmly to the bole of a large, fat tree, but ex¬ 
hibited little interest—and less resistence. 

As the purple shades of night fell over the 
small planetoid, Flash watched casually the 
black -shapes of the .human apes as they passed 
by, listened indifferently to the low-, gutteral 
sounds that they uttered, and calmly pondered 
his fate. 

It was immediately after two huge beasts 
passed them closely and headed back down 
the path over which they had been brought, 
that Illana spoke for {he first time; 
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"I wonder,” she: said quietly, “where they 
are going.” 

Flash glanced toward her, then after the re¬ 
treating Gorilla men. 

“Probably after Madara,” he said. 
“Madara’s.dead," Illana replied. “The cow¬ 
ard !’’ 

There-was a-rnoment of silence. When Flash 
Tailed to speak, Illana said: 

‘‘What is to happen to us?” 

“I don’t know,” Flash answered dispassion¬ 
ately “Probably be burned as an offering to 
■their gods.” 

Another silence. Finally Tllana twisted aboiit 
as much- as her bonds would permit. 

“Flash," she said shortly. “I’m thankful for 
— for what you did. Saving me, I mean. You 
could have escaped. Why didn't you—you hate 
me so. Was I worth it?” 

"Perhaps you aren't,” Flash said stiffly, 
“However, I owed you a debt, and I- merely 
tried to repay it. Let it stand at that.” 

They were silent again as a pair of Gorilla 
women, came over and examined them at close 
range, touching them curiously, chattering ex¬ 
citedly.. When the beasts were gone,. Illana 
spoke again: 

"Oh. Flash. I’m sorry, about Dale, I mean.” 
Flash turned quickly, replied: in bitter tones: 
“Your ability to amaze hasn't deserted 
you." 

"I know I deserve it,. Flash. Put please don’t 
be so cruel. I don't want to die nowin'g vou 
despise me as you do. I was mad—insanely 
mad about you. You were my dream—m.v 
life, I didn’t realize what a- horrible thing I 
had done. Didn’t realize it until you told me 
what a low person I really was. 

"I was angry then—angry-because T knew 
it was-the truth. Angry because I knew that 
the very thing I Had done to get you, would 
turn ypu forever against me, I can never ask 
you to like me, Flash. But couldn't you for¬ 
give me?” 

Flash understood her. Understood her now 
as he had before. He could see how a woman, 
brought, up as a spoiled child under the guid¬ 
ing hand of the dominating Grotta, might 
not hesitate at anything to gain her ends— 
-and never consider the wrong. He nodded 
slowly. 

“Yfes, Illana,” he said. 

T.hete-was another short period of silence., 
H heard theiPrincess sobbing softly, but ban T 
ished her quickly from his mind Then his 
■thoughts turned suddenly towards Dale and it 


seemed as though a heavy -hand had suddenly 
taken hold of his heart and was.squeezing out 
its last drop of blood. Gone! Lost to him for¬ 
ever! Lost to him as. completely as was Zarkov 
when the turbulent, waters of Mars had. drawt? 
him to their bosom. 

And it was then that Flash became abruptly 
aware of his own defeatist attitude. It was 
then that he was first conscious of the lack 
of resistance that was' flowing through his 
veins. He. became suddenly tense, raised bis 
head and looked about. There was still a 
chance. There was always a chance as long 
as there was a breath of air in his body,. And 
he still lived. 

He was becoming acutely interested no.vv fn 
the peculiar actions of' the Gorilla men. What 
did they intend doing? Why had they gone off 
and; left them tied up this way? 

For the first time since being bound to the 
rough tree. Flash strained at the. ropes. They 
had been tied tightly, but not too well. There 
was a slight chance that— 

“Flash!” 

■ Flash turned quickly, stared through the 
darkness toward the pale oval that marked II- 
lana's face. His voice again carried that vi¬ 
brant resillience that normally characterized it. 

“Yes ?” 

“You have ah Earthman friend, haven’t 
you ?” 

"Zarkov?” 

“I think jthat's" the name. I heard Pwami 
mention it when we were—we. were—” 

“What about him ?" Flash cut in quickly. 

“He’s alive!” 

A sudden chill coursed through Flash Gor¬ 
don’s veins. Unconsciously his voice raised 
above its, normal pitch. He strained against 
his bonds, faced about. 

“Alive?" 

“Yes. I forgot to tell you before. I over¬ 
heard Pwami saying vou probably thought he 
had’died in the canal. Rut lie was saved, caught 
in the sluice gates. Some of Pwami's guards 
found him there.” 

Flash pressed harder at his bonds. He was 
breathing rapidly, excitedly. 

“Where is he? What happened to him?” 

Illana hesitated, as though reluctant to arte 
svver Flash’s question. Finally she. said: 

“He was sent to Ceres." 

Flash sucked air harshly through liis-clensh%- 
ed teeth. 

“Ceres! The prison planetoid! That meahsR ; v 
—we're nut far fj$mi him right now l”' ^ 
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Illana nodded. There was a moment of si¬ 
lence, a moment when she appeared absorbed 
in thought. Then she said: 

"There was something else, too. Something 
about a formula. I didn’t hear all Pwami said, 
but—’’ 

“A formula. That’s—‘think hard, Illana! 
Can’t you remember?" 

A moment more Illana was silent. Finally 
she shook her head. 

“No. It was just about some formula that 
Pwami had. But he seemed quite pleased.” 

An involuntary groan escaped through 
Flash Gordon’s drawn lips. Zarkov’s discov¬ 
ery! The formula that would alter the Uni¬ 
verse! And Pwami had it! 

If Flash had needed any further incentive 
to continue living, it would have been supplied 
by Illana's information then. But as the in¬ 
centive was no longer needed, what she told 
him only added hot fuel to the blazing fire 
already flowing through his yeins. 

Now a plan began taking shape in his brain. 
A plan based'on what he had just learned, and 
what he hoped to accomplish. He turned quick¬ 
ly to the Princess. 

“Illana—if we can get out of this mess, will 
you do me one favor?" 

"Of course—or a hundred.” 

“Just one,” Flash replied. "That’s all I’ll 
need.” 

He was silent again for a period, seeking 
some method of severing their bonds; and list¬ 
ening, too, to the faint, gibbering sounds of 
the Gorilla people off in the shadows that sur¬ 
rounded the clearing. He leaned back against 
the bole of the tree, experimentally, then tens¬ 
ed. The bark was rough—in places almost 
razor sharp. It was just possible— 

Even before the complete thought had 
flashed through his mind, he had strained 
against the ropes and was rubbing them back 
and forth against the jagged bark of the tree. 

The work was slow, tedious, and made even 
slower and more tedious by his own desire 
for speed. But finally his pains brought re¬ 
sults, for he felt one of the strands of the 
crudely made rope snap apart. 

Working feverishly now, Flash rubbed the 
rope faster and faster against the bark. An¬ 
other strand broke, then aonther. And finally, 
under the intense heat of the friction, the rope 
snapped apart. He was free. 

Quickly shedding the loose bonds. Flash 
turned to Tilans, The gibhermg f»f fhp Gorilla 
was becoming louder now, -and seem¬ 


ingly nearer. He heard distinctly, the soft pad¬ 
ding of their leathery feet; and now, as he 
fought hurriedly to untie crudely drawn knots 
that held Illana captive, he could see the vague 
outlines of their swaying shapes—black 
against the darkness of the night. 

They were coming! 

Then, even as the huge shapes closed in 
toward them, Flash got the ropes free. One 
brief glance told him that the path over which 
they had been brought seemed the best method 
of escape; and a second glance revealed to him 
that they could just about make it before the 
Gorilla horde closed in. 

He gripped Illana's arm, whispered hoarse¬ 
ly in her ear. 

“Quick, this way.” 

To add emphasis to his order, he pushed her 
toward the path. Then, with a quick glance 
over his shoulder, started after her. 

Two steps he had taken when his foot 
struck the obstruction—a rock. Hurriedly he 
bent, enclosed the large stone in his steel-like 
grasp. Then, hearing the excited gibbering of 
the Ape people as they moved in toward the 
tree where they had been tied, he raced after 
Illana. 

And, even as he heard the sudden squeals 
of frustrated rage as the Gorilla horde dis¬ 
covered the escape, Illana halted, turned quick¬ 
ly and ran back toward him, a stifled scream 
throbbing in her throat. Through the darkness 
ahead, and bearing down on them from the 
opposite direction, Flash saw the huge black 
outlines of a lumbering beast, its white fangs 
gleaming evilly in the darkness. 

He tensed, gripped firmly the rock in his 
hand, and leaped forward. And as he sprang, 
the Gorilla man halted, a throaty growl rum¬ 
bling in the depths, of his hairy throat? 

■CHAPTER XIII. 

Death Takes a Holiday. 

F T.ASH GORDON’S lithe, muscular body 
crashed into the huge brute, hurling him 
back down the path. The Gorilla man let out 
a squeal of rage, caught his balance, and lung¬ 
ed forward. But Flash had prepared himself; 
and now, as the beast’s giant arms reached out 
to grasp him, Flash whipped about, hurled the 
rock straight toward the Gorilla man’s small, 
hard skull. 

The frenzy of the attack, the driving desire 
to get free of this new menace before the rest 
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of the horde discovered them, hurried Flash’s 
aim, made him toO eager His missile overshot 
its mark, scraped harmlessly along the side of 
the brute's skull, and went bouncing down the 
path. 

But as the Gorilla man staggered under the 
surprise Of the blow, Flash saw the rock had 
missed, and sprang forward. 

Like the jaws of a steel trap, his bronzed 
hands closed about the brute’s neck. Almost, 
immediately he felt the crushing force of the 
Gorilla man’s arnis as they Wrapped around 
his body, felt the rough hair of the beast’s 
chest; felt the hot, fetid breath brush against 
his face. 

Exerting the last ounce of his power in his 
leonine body, Flash fought off the pressure of 
tht Cyclopean brute’s crushing hold, and 
buried his iron thumbs into the Gorilla man’s 
hairy ..throat. 

It became then a contest of the beast’s 
smashing grip against Flash Gordon’s throt¬ 
tling fingers. Tighter and tighter grew the 
hair vise about Flash’s body. The air was from 
his lungs, his ribs threatened to collapse un¬ 
der the pressure. But gasping,, fighting off the 
numbness that was creeping slowly over hirm 
he resisted the Gorilla man’s efforts: And now 
his own, choking grasp was having its effect. 

The pressure about his body began to les¬ 
sen.; he could fel the rush of blood through his. 
tortured veins. And instinctively, even before 
the huge beast began to slump, Flash knew 
that the worst was over, knew that victory 
was hisi And. drawing on the sudden flow of 
new strength that swept through him, he tight- 
ened his grip about the brute’s throat. 

The Gorilla man suddenly released his hold, 
clawed frantically at Flash's grip. But inexora¬ 
bly those steehlike fingers of the Earthman 
pressed to their objective. Then, with an 
abruptness that startled Flash, the huge beast 
went limp. 

Stepping back quickly, he let the Gorilla 
man sag to the ground. And it was then that 
he saw the reason for the brute’s abrupt sur-' 
ren.der. For Iilana was standing in front of 
him, and gripped in her small hand was the 
rock Flash had originally thrown. 

“Hurry,” she whispered huskily. “The rest 
will . . . ” 

Pausing only a moment, just long enough 
to draw welcome-air into his tortured lungs, 
Flash leaped over the fallen Gorilla man and 
started down the path after Iilana. Rehind him 
he could hear-- the steady, lumbering tread of 


the horde of Ape men. And, though they could 
■ not know yet which way Iilana and Flash had 
gone, they would soon come across the body 
of their fallen brother. 

Then, as Flash reached the fleeing Princess, 
he heard the sudden bedlam that rose through 
the night behind him. From the frantic squeal¬ 
ing, Flash knew that the unconscious Gorilla 
man had been found. 

Taking quick advantage of the confusion 
that had fallen On the ranks of the beasts, 
Flash swung off the path into the density of 
the scrubby jungle. Iilana, panting by his 
side, managed to gasp out a startled question. 
“Where—are we going?” 

Flash gripped her tightly by the arm, cut 
past a small thicket of stunted trees, swung in 
a short circle, to the right. Finally he paused. 

“The space ship,” he said, “is over this 
way. That path - circles back later, on. I re¬ 
member that much.” 

He listened a moment then, ears attuned 
for the slightest indication of pursuit. But not 
a sound did he hear. 

No more words were wasted then. Iilana, 
blindly confident, followed as Flash plunged 
once more in the thick growth of scraggly, 
leafless trees. Then, abruptly, they came out 
into a small clearing at the base of a number 
of short crags. 

Once more Flash paused, getting his bear¬ 
ings, and listening for the dreaded sounds of 
the. Gorilla men’s approach. But only silence— 
a silence comparable with nothing but the si¬ 
lence of death—crashed against his ears. 

“We’re safe—for the moment,” he whis¬ 
pered hoarsely. “They'll follow the path and 
come out near the plains. Now, if I'm right, 
our ship should be just over this hill—at the 
top of a second rise." 

Without waiting for Illana’s comment, 
Flash gripped her wrist again, and helped her 
up the sharp incline. At the top he paused, 
again, staring through the veil of darkness. 
Then, in the pale reflection of light from near- 
bq Olera. he saw tpe glint of the space ship’s 
metal hull. 

Iilana gave a gasp of relief, clung tightly 
to Flash’s arm as they hurried up through the 
forest of stone crags toward the cleared spot 
where the space ship had landed. Reaching the 
open door. Flash stopped again to listen; But 
as before, only the heavy silence of the Tyroni- 
an night surrounded them. 

Thev were safe-—for the moment. 

Inside, Flash closed; the: compression lodfc- 
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door behind him, turned "toward the operator’s 
chair and sank into it. Illana had lit the bright, 
molybdenum lights and was now slumped, ex¬ 
hausted, in a soft veloriam couch. Finally she 
turned tired, pleading eyes on Flash. 

“Now what?’’ 

Flash stared at her a moment, blankly, 
thought fully. Then he rose. 

“There’s only one thing to do.” 

As he spoke he started across the room, 
disappeared down the corridor. In the cabin 
where lie had been held he searched for, and 
found, the ray gun Illana had threatened him 
with. With it clutched firmly in his hand he 
returned to the control room. 

“This ship," he said tightly, "is safe. They 
won't be able to get in. I'll call to you when 
I get back." 

Illana jumped to her feet. 

“Flash! Where are you going?” 

Flash paused by the compression lock. 

“To the radio.” 

“Oh, hut Flash! You can't go out there! 
Those—those horrid beasts. We’re safe 
here.” 

Grimly Flash walked Illana back to the 
couch, pressed her into it. 

“For how long? Until we die of starvation 
—or until we went mad?” 

“But Flash—can't you wait a while?” 

“No. If we're going to get off Tyron we 
rfiu : t try as soon as possible. If our^radin set 
igjdiscoyered; there’s.no telling what will hap¬ 


pen to it. As long as we have that there s a 
slim chance we can be.rescued. Without it— 

He swung the wheel that opened the door 
into the compression lock, stepped in. Illana 
was at his side again. 

“Flash, I’m going too.” 

Flash shook his head, swung open the outer 
door. f 

“No—you stay’here. I’ll be. back soon. And 
don’t forget, lock .the doors after rne. I’ll call 
to you when "I arrive.” 

Then, without waiting for her reply, he 
leaped out and slammed the hull door shut; 

The thick silence pressed down on him as 
Flash made his slow, .careful way toward the 
spot where they had first been attacked. Oc¬ 
casionally he paused, straining to catch the 
slightest sounds of the Gorilla men. More 
frequently he hesitated in the shadows of some 
ghostly crag, scanning the ,darkness ahead for 
the black outlines of one of the beasts. And 
so finally, his ray gun gripped firmly in his 
bronzed hand, Flash, reached the edge Of the 
tree-dotted plain. 

Already the first faint flushes of a new Ty- 
ronian day were beginning to climb over the 
near horizon. He. knew that he must work 
fast, for darkness was one of. his chief, assets. 
Once the sable cloak of-night had been dis¬ 
carded for bright-finery .of the .day, his chances 
of discovery by the. Gorilla men increased a 
hundred-fold. 

Acutely aware of the necessity,, for speed; 
Flash raced across the plain, taking rare shel¬ 
ter behind one of the inadequate trees. He 
reached the spot where he had started to as¬ 
semble the radio a few hours ago, and breathed 
a sigh of intense relief to see that it had not 
been disturbed. 

Then, with his ears attuned to detect-the 
slightest sound -foreign to the silence, Flash 
continued his assembly of the space set. 

In' the gray light of coming day, Flash 
completed the adjustment of the terminals on 
the aerial, and the connections on the coils; 
Then, setting up the power mike, and attach¬ 
ing the space tube with the non-filterable wire 
that led from the energy bottle, he threw the 
switch. 

For perhaps ten seconds—ten long, agoniz¬ 
ing seconds. Flash watched the tube for some 
sign of life. And if came, slowly at firsts but 
with'increasing rapidity. The cOrradiiim-filled 
tube-"IWwed first ain'ale pir.k :.then. "as fhivfila- 
.nient"gi-ew- : hof with' the' conceirU'ated^JectrjE^ 
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energy, it turned to a red, and. from a red to 
a blazing whitish blue. 

His'sjjace set worked! 

Flash wasted no time after that. Turning 
the key wide open he breathed his plea for 
help into the microphone. Called it again and 
again.. 

“Help. Jupiter Imperial Ship wrecked on 
Tyrun with the Princess lllana. Help! Jupiter 
Imperial Ship wrecked on Tyron with the 
Princess lllana. Help! Jupiter—” 

On and on and on his voice droned, send¬ 
ing his-.call for aid out into the vastness of' 
space. Would it be heard? Would some ship 
passing within the range of his single space 
tube pick up the message? Would the reversed 
condensers have the power to hurl his im¬ 
portunate. words through the ether to Olym¬ 
pian eai$ of some'N.eith of space? 

Flash did not know, could not even guess. 
There was-an excellent possibility that one of 
the Universal Space Patrol would pick up his 
message ; and an almost equal chance that the 
prison ship from Mars, on its regular run to 
Ceres, would, hear his call for aid. 

But as he sat there, intoning again and 
again that same desperate plea, Flash began 
to doubt that it would ever be heard. And so 
on, through the short day, Flash continued 
at his task. The sun—a pale, distant glow of 
orange—rose high in its arc, and -hurtled 
downward. And in the limitless vastness of the. 
saffron colored sky. there appeared no sight 
of response. 

CHAPTER XIV 

The Planet of the Doomed. 

T HE dark fingers of night were already 
crossing the- horizon, when that, whirling, 
speck appeared abruptly in the heavens. At 
first Flash paid little attention to it. Then, as 
the speck grew larger and larger, like some 
toy balloon being inflated with air, he knew 
his message had:been heard. 

For that whirling, swelling speck was a 
space ship. And from its direction-of flight, 
Flash saw that it was headed directly for 
Tyron. 

His heart picked up a.beat, hammered a tat¬ 
too of hope within his chest. There was no 
question about it-now. It was coming straight 
toward the small planetoid. And it would be 
butaimatteErofi minutes before it arrived. 


Flash frowned. A matter of minutes! And 
lllana had not yet been told of his plans. 

He sprang to his feet, glanced once more 
up into the vastness of the darkening sky, and 
hurried back toward the Jovian Imperial ship. 

He saw Illana's white face in the window 
port as he wound his way through the maze 
of crags that skirted the small plateau on 
which they had landed. And by the time he 
arrived at the ship’s side she had already 
opened'the doors. Flash leapt in, crossed to 
the emergency kit and got out one of. the 
red night flares—a rocket-like gun that 
ejected a series of non-polarized duranium 
balls which, upon reaching the coid night air, 
burst open and formed into an identifying call 
for help. The rocket which Flash now- at¬ 
tached to the bracket in the ejector tube, would 
spell out a short, red message: 

S.O.S. J.l.S. 4 - 

He- snapped, the switch, heard the soft hiss 
of the gases within the rocket as they became 
heated, then heard- the first of the duranium 
.balls being fired. He turned to lllana, an¬ 
swered the mute question in her eyes. 

“There's a ship landing. I'm just making 
sure they find us.” 

“Oh—we're being saved?” 

“Yes,” Flash said. "Now—about that 
favor, lllana. You'll be taking a chance, a 
chance you may regret. Are you still game?’ 

"Certainly." 

Illana's voice was proudly defiant. Flash 
nodded, was silent for a moment, then said: 

“Good. Here's what. I want: When we are 
picked up, you request that -e be set down 
on Ceres. If they should be curious, you can 
say that it's, the nearest place from which you 
can spacephone Jupiter. You're a Princess, 
lllana—they'll never question your desires. 
They won’t dare.” 

“But.” lllana cut in. “is that all?” 

“Not quite. You will vouch for me. If my 
identity is questioned I'll say that I'm your 
ship's operator. Also that I’m a captain in the 
Jovian Guards. That's all—except when we, 
land on Ceres, get in touch with your father 
and have a ship sent for you at once.. If any*- 
thing should happen—well, you are a resource¬ 
ful girl, lllana: and you have the advantage 
of Interplanetary immunity.” 

“Something may happen.? You rne-aiv 
you’re going to release—” 

Flash, nodded. 

“Yes. I’m going to free Zarkov if it's the 
last thing I do. What; I ask-, lllana,. catgggf 
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some risk—if I’m exposed. Are you with 

Illana rose, stared steadily at Flash. 

“It is little enough that you ask.” 

She crossed slowly to the port, peered 
through it. For a moment there was silence, 
then Flash heard her speaking to herself in 
a low voice: 

“Must go to Ceres—phone father for ship. 
And who, my good man, are you to question 
the motives of Illana, daughter of Grotto? 
Very well, I accept your apologies. See that 
it doesn’t happen in the future. Oh!” 

Flash whirled suddenly, saw Illana standing 
by the port, tall and Stiff. Then she turned. 

“We won’t have to worry about an excuse 
to go to Ceres. It’s the prison ship from Mars 
that has landed,” 

Flash got quickly to his feet, hurried to 
hei side. He stared through the port at the 
two men who were walking slowly toward 
them from the open door of an old, decrepit 
space ship. Then he. sighed, said softly: 

“I don't know either of them. I can only 
hope they don’t recognize me. Remember, 
Illana—I am no longer Flash Gordon, but 
Madala, Captain of the Jovian Guards.” 

She turned, nodded slowly, 

“Yes, Captain Madala,” she said. 

Flash opened the door. 

The two men entered the Imperial ship 
boldly, looked around. Both Were attired in 
the trim royal blue uniforms of the Martian 
Defenders. The first, a tall, lean, arrogant 
man with a short cropped, reddish moustache, 
bowed mockingly, 

“Princess Illana—-at your service.” 

A red flush rose up the white, column of 
Illana's neck. She drew herself erect, replied 
stiffly: 

"It was good of you to come.” 

The second man, snooping about the glit¬ 
tering interior of the control room, turned to 
Flash. 

“Haven’t I seen you somewhere before?” 

“No doubt,” Flash said. “The Princess and 
I have been to Mars. You are Martians, I 
take it—from your uniforms. Permit me to 
introduce myself: I am Captain Dreigh Ma¬ 
dala of the Jovian Guards.” 

Flash’s tone had its effect. Had there been 
even the slightest suspicion in the man's mind, 
it was immediately banished. Too, the refer¬ 
ence to the uniforms—the pride of the M. 
®£§“*helped considerably, The man swelled 
tjljisnjiled: -patronizingly. 


“Y'ou sent that message? It came in pretty, 
weak. We picked it up less than twenty min¬ 
utes ago. What happened—the mountains 
get you?” 

“Yes," Flash answered. "The rocket as¬ 
sembly was smashed. Now, if you'll be kind 
enough to get us off here— The King will 
be worried about the Princess' absence. 

“Sure,” the moustached man replied. “But 
we can’t take you to Jupiter. Best we can 
do is put you down on Ceres—that’s the prison 
planet, you know. You can spacephone from 
there. You see, we’ve got a few prisoners to 
deliver.” 

Flash smiled. 

“Ceres ? I’m sure that would be fine. Would 
it not, Princess?” 

Illana’s features were as calm as an^n- 
ruffled pool. She looked . coldly at -.the wo 
Martians, then turned to Flash.' 

“Perefctly, Captain Madala,” she said. 

The ride from Tyron to Ceres was short, 
and passed without incident. Flash observed 
as much as he could of the- prison ship—an 
ancient Interplanetary Transport that had long 
since been relegated tS the graveyard, only 
to be dug out again and pressed %ito this new 
prison service. 

The control room contained two cots, one 
for each of the guards, and the entire rear 
of the ship was undoubtedly given over to 
the prisoners’ quarters, foi it was well locked. 

Then, abruptly, they arrived. 

The prison asteroid—Ceres—is perhaps the 
largest of that small belt of planetoids that 
lie between Jupiter arid Mars, measuring over 
four hundred miles in -diameter. Long before 
Pwami's ascendency to the throne of Mars it 
had been used by the Kings of Jupiter and 
Regents of Mars and Saturn as a dumping 
ground for incurables, morons, and political 
prisoners. A man orlce sentenced to Ceres 
was doomed. Never could he return to the 
land of his birth. 

And so it had been called, “The Planet of 
the Doomed" 

But during Marcola’s early reign on Mars, 
the prison planet had bee,i abolished. A num¬ 
ber of reasons lav behind this, but chief of 
all was the universal distaste that Ceres had 
created. The people of tht varipus planets— 
and especially those of Earth—fought against 
the barbaric cruelties that were practiced therei 
Ahd too, with incurable diseases and moronic 
influences well under control throughput thi.. 
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Universe, the prisoners were at that time most¬ 
ly political agitators. 

So, under the pressure of public opinion, 
Ceres became a forgotten nightmare. 

~ Then Pwami rose to the command of Mars. 

The wily Dictator saw immediately the ad¬ 
vantages of the planet. He had the buildings 
repaired—to an extent—and immediately an¬ 
nounced that it would be the last resting place 
of all. who were violent enough—or foolish 
enough—to be twice convicted of treasonable 
activities. And as there were many who Were, 
iti the first Hush of anger at Pwami's rule 
of might, the planet Was now Well populated. 

When the prison ship with its new load of 
unfortunates arrived on the planet, the main 
prison buildings were on the side farthest 
from the sun. But another planetoid nearby— 
Damii—supplied Ceres with a reflection that 
was almost as bright as daylight. Whirling on 
an jhdgpehdent orbit, Damii crossed the hea¬ 
vens over the prison planet much as the two 
moons, of Mars whirled about that globe. 


One of the prison ship’s guards led Tllana 
and Flash into the Ceres Warden's office. The 
warden, as hiost Martians, was tall; but to 
his height was added a.breadth of shoulder 
that made him look belligerently imposing in 
his M. D, uniform. He glared through small, 
piggish, sadistic eyes at Illana and Flash, and 
then whirled toward the guard, 

"You bring prisoners in to my office like 
this? I’ll—" 

The guard stood at attention, saluting. 

“But Captain Hoxor,’* he said; "these are 
not prisoners. We picked up. a space S, 0, S. 
from Tyron. This is the Princess Illana of 
Jupiter and Captain Madala of the Jovian 
Guards. They were wrecked on Tyron by the 
magnetic mountains.” 

Captain Hoxor changed like a chameleon. 
His thick lips twisted into an apologetic grin, 
H«_ bowed low before Illana, nodded to Flash. 

“T am sorry. Princess,” 

Illana brushed aside the apology. 

“Would you please get me a connection with 
mv father’s palate?” 

“Of course, Princess,” Hoxor replied. “And 
I’ll have rooms prepared for you immediately. 
Any food you wish—” 

HiS Words trailed off as he snapped the 
button on the phonoscope Pwami had caused 
ills tailed) and gave the order to the man 


whose face appeared on the small screen. As 
he sat back, Illana said; 

“We shall dine in bur rooms—on whatever 
your chef finds most convenient to prepare.” 

Hoxor nodded, was about to speak, when 
a buzzer sounded on his desk. He snapped the 
button, and the man’s face appeared again on 
the screen. Metallic words filled, the room. 

“I'm sorry, Captain, but communication 
with Jupiter will be impossible for at least 
fifteen minutes. There are disturbing elements 
creating a vacuum just under the stratospheric 
band:’’ 

Hoxor glanced toward Illana, then back to 
the phonoscope. 

“All right, call me when you have them. 1 

Illana had. slumped into a chair and Flash, 
thinking quickly, was walking abotit the room, 
glancing at the graphothyn pictures that lined 
the wall. Finally he turned. 

“Captain Hoxor,” he said lightly. “I’ve 
heard much of Ceres—the old Ceres, I mean, 
I’d like very much to see through your prison 
—with the permission of my Princess, of 
course.” 

“You may. Captain,” Illana said coldly. 

“Thank you. Is that agreeable, Captain ?” 

A flicker of curiosity danced in Huxor’s 
eyes. He looked toward Illana, saw her star¬ 
ing sternly ahead, and smiled. 

“Gladly, Captain—Marlala, Would you 
care to accompany us, Princess?’* 

“No, thanks,” illana replied. “I’ll remain 
here waiting for the call.” 

“Certainly. When the buzzer rings merely 
snap it up, and our operator- will make you 
a connection through the phonoscope. While 
of course it does not relay televitic photos 
from such a long distance, it serves perfectly 
as an oral medium. Come.along, Captain,” 

He rose grudgingly from his chair, and led 
Flash out of the office. 

They entered first a iafge, white-walled cor¬ 
ridor. To its left there stood a huge door, 
barred with Rudium steel. As Flash glanced 
iti and saw that it was empty, Hoxor ex¬ 
plained : 

“That is the temporary cell for new pris¬ 
oners. It is ready for a load now. You see, 
they are put there before being assigned to 
theii permanent cells. ^ 

Flash nodded, saw that the door wflj§jj 
equipped with the new Martian beam: jtfl&Mjg 
and fnllnWeri Hoxor out of« the roattU..'LV/X^^B 

They- came next to "a- secondi 'd^l^^SH 
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longer. 

“Captain—ah—” 

“Madala,” Flash said quietly, 
heavily barred. Hoxor opened this with his 
master light beam, and stepped back for Flash 
to enter. 

A long corridor, fairly well lighted, stretch¬ 
ed out before him. On either side was a row 
of cells, closed in by steel doors. The cor¬ 
ridor, over a hundred feet long, must have 
contained at least fifty cells, twenty-five on 
each side. 

Slowly they walked along. 

The lights in the corridor were bright 
enough for Flash to see the interior of each 
cell, and he peered closely through the foot- 
square barred windows that Were set high in 
each door. Once or twice he thought Hoxor 
was on the point of speaking about his curi¬ 
osity, but apparently thought better of it. 

At the end of the hundred foot walk, Hoxor 
turned into a shorter connecting corridor to 
a second long hallway. Arid here, as before, 
Flash scrutinized each cell as they passed it. 
Finally Hoxor could contain himself no 

"Yes, Madala, of course. Do you mind if 
I ask why you are so curious about the occu¬ 
pants of each cell?” 

Flash tensed, then laughed shortly. 

“Not at all, Captain Hoxor. You see, 
when we were visiting Pwami just before the 
crack-up, he told me he had sentenced an 
Earthman to Ceres. And frankly, I was just 
anxious to see what he looked like. I heard 
he was quite an inventor.” 

“Earthman ?” 

“Yes,” Flash said. “Of course, I could 
have asked you, but then I was ratner 
ashamed of my curiosity. Thought I could 
pick him out by myself.” 

For a few seconds Hoxor stared straight 
at Flash, an odd suspicion in the depths of 
his piggy brown eyes. Then, as Flash met his 
gaze squarely, he forced a smile.. 

“Yes, yes. Of course. But I’m afraid you 
are a little too late.” 

Flash Gordon’s gray eyes narrowed; his 
firm jaw became as hard as granite. 

“Too late ?” 

Hoxor shrugged, continued walking down 
the passageway toward the barred exit'door. 
*3t“!Yes. Wc had in -Earthman here—a man 
!by-the name of Zarkov. But he’s-gone—well, 

..... 


CHAPTER XV. 

Famine in Erebus. 

D ead i” 

The word escaped involuntarily through 
Flash Gordon’s thin lips. He glanced quickly 
toward Hoxor, saw the sudden flicker of sus¬ 
picion in the warden’s eyes,, saw the lines of 
doubt on his forehead. ; 

“You' don’t say,” he added quickly. ‘TIow 
did he die ?” 

'Flash made his question as casual as pos¬ 
sible under the circumstances. Hoxor’s feat¬ 
ures returned their bland normalency, and he 
answered: 

“Why, by starvation,” he said. “You see, 
when we get an especially unruly ..visitor here 
that we can’t handle, we toss him down into 
our starvation pits—small cells down in the 
basement—and just leave them there until 
they show a willingness to obey orders. And 
until they do they’re not given any food.” _ 
Tense fingers of steel gripped at Flash's 
muscles. It was difficult to keep his tones 
casual. 

“Then, this Earthman refused to obey-or¬ 
ders, right? Must have got -nasty pretty 
quickly, didn’t Jie ? Hasn’t been up -there very 
long.” 

Once more Hoxor glanced curiously 
towards Flash, but apparently was not moved 
again to suspicion. 

“He was thrown into the pits a week ago— 
that is, one of our weeks. He was one of the 
most incorrigible prisoners we ever had.” 

"But—don’t the prisoners thrown to your 
—starvation pits usually come around? The 
desire for food must eventually compel them 
to—” 

“No,” Hoxor cut in, “they don’t. Strangely 
enough only a few have finally agreed to our 
conditions. Generally they die.” 

A shudder coursed through Flash. No won¬ 
der ! By the time they would be ready to sell; 
their birthright, they must be so insane with 
hunger that they could never rationally agree 
to anything. If, of course, Hoxor ever re¬ 
leased rnyone under any conditions. 

They had reached the large, barred en¬ 
trance door by now, and Flash dropped the 
subject from the conversation. But, as the 
warden went on, explaining glibly about tli? 
advantageous life in prison, Flash's-thoughts, 
were all of Zarkov. L 

The scientist-had been in .the pit for 4-Wee!? 
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—a Ceres, week. Arid, if Flash’s memory was 
correct, a Ceres week was only about half as 
long as an earth week. Which meant, under 
even fair circumstarices, there was a gpod 
chance, that Zarkov still lived. But he doubted 
that the circumstances were even fair. 

And Flash was pondering this, and con¬ 
sidering the double problem that confronted 
him, when they finally arrived at the warden’s 
offipes. 

Illana glanced up as they entered, raised 
her eyebrows in her best supercilious manner, 
and said coldly: 

■‘I've been in communication with Jupiter, 
Captain Madala. They will send a ship foi us 
immediately. In the meantime they are try¬ 
ing to reach, a Jovian transport that they be¬ 
lieve is somewhere in the vicinity of Ceres 
right- now. If they can communicate with 
her we will be taken aboard at once and re¬ 
turned to Jupiter.” 

Flash made a hasty calculation. It would 
take a fast space.ship almost eleven days to 
make the trip from Jupiter to Ceres. But, if 
a transport were somewhere nearby, then his 
double problem became but one—that of free¬ 
ing Zarkov. //.Zarkov lived! 

Flash’s face was drawn in grim lines. He 
would soon find out. 

Illana. turned coldly to Hoxor. 

“In the meantime, I presume our quarters 
are comfortable—and prepared?” 

“Certainly," Hoxor answered. “Shall I 
show them to you?” 

“Please," Illana said. “I am tired.” 

Hoxor led the way through a second door 
in his office, into a remodeled section of the 
prison where there were a half dozen separate 
apartments. At the- end of a short, carpeted 
hallway, he paused before a large double door. 
He opened the. door, bowed Illana in. 

"This,” he said pompously, “is our royal 
suite. Pwami himself occupies it on his visits 
to Ceres. I'm sure you’ll find everything com¬ 
fortable.” 

"You’ll let me kqow as soon as there’s word, 
about the transport ?” 

“Irnniediately,” Hoxor said. 

He bowed low as Princess Illana closed the 
door, then turned to Flash. “Your room is 
just around the corner.” 

At the door of the room designated for 
Flash, he said: 

.“There’ll be food sent to you very shortly; 
H-there’s anything.you wish :—” 


Flash stepped into the room, shook his 
head- , . , 

“No,” he replied. “There’s nothing, thank 
you.” 

He closed the door. 

Flash heard Hoxor’s soft, padding foot¬ 
steps retreating down the carpeted hallway. 
He waited patiently, waited until he was sure 
the warden had gone, then opened the door, 
stepped out. The hallway was deserted. In 
a half dozen long, cat-like strides he was at 
Illana’s door. A discreet Knock brought the 
Princess. 

He stepped inside, closed the door after 
him, and faced her, a drawn expression on 
his lean, bronzed face. In a few brief sen¬ 
tences he told what had happened to Zarkov. 
He finished: 

“At first I had intended waiting until I was 
sure that you would be in no danger—waiting 
until your ship came. But I can’t wait now. 
Every minute is precious. If he still, lives I’ve 
got to get him out of there—quickly.” 

“And you hesitate?” Illana said calmly. 

“Only long enough to warn you,” he said'. 
“If anything happens you can demand Inter¬ 
planetary Immunity. Hoxor may hesitate .to 
harm, you, especially now that your father 
knows where you are; but there is no guar¬ 
antee that he will. If you are involved you 
can say that I forced you to— Or, better yet, 
you can plead ignorance of my motives. You 
can assume that I, Captain Madala, must have 
been a friend of Zarkov—and as such took 
it upon his shoulders to accomplish his re¬ 
lease.” 

A soft light crept into Illana’s eyes. She 
stared at Flash without fear. There was 
adoration in her voice. 

“I will be thinking of you,” she said. 
“Thinking of you and praying for your 
safety. It gives me courage to know that you 
have requested my aid—that I am helping 
you. Flash. Even though what I do is a mere 
trifle. I've faced situations before and have 
won out: and I can do it again.” 

“Good. I’ll not forget it, Illana.” 

Flash stepped into the hallway again, and 
hurried to his room. Then, with the very 
blood in his veins boiling for activity, he 
paced up and down the length of his small, 
cubicle waiting for the waiter to appear with, 
the food. 

There were- two reasons -Flash waited. The, 1 
first concerned the necessity of being presetrtj 
when the waiter came, so as not to have-tiinfl 
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report such a suspicious circumstance as his 
absence to the warden; and the second was 
the hope that through him, Flash might learn 
the way to the starvation pits. 

Time passed with a slow, leaden tread. It 
seemed hours, though it mav have been min¬ 
utes before the waiter finally tapped on the 
dbor. Flash composed himself quickly, 
opeiied the door and let the man in. As soon 
as the food had been set out on the table he 
engaged him in conversation. 

It was a light, normal curiosity that Flash 
exhibited as he ate. He asked the man a num¬ 
ber of innocent questions about the prison. 
Discovered soon that the waiter, himself, was 
a prisoner; and that he had been on Ceres for 
almost the length of Pwami’s regime. Then 
he brought the talk about to the starvation 
pits. 

“Oh, them!” the man said, shuddering. “I 
can thank my stars I ain't down there—with 
the rest of them poor devils.” 

"I don’t suppose,” Flash said, “that there 
is a guard over them. A man couldn't stand 
to hear the pitiful pleas for food they must 
make. No normal man, at least.” 

“Oh, sure, they have a guard,” the man 
replied. "Yeah, but he don't 1 hear them moan, 
He Sits outside the corridor behind a sound¬ 
proof door. He’s just there to see that no 
one takes down any food.” 

“Could some one really take down food?” 
Flash asked casually. "I thought the entrance 
would be barred.” 

"Oh, it is downstairs w'here the guard sits,” 
the waiter answered. “But the upstairs door 
here' is open. Sure, even I could go down to 
the guard’s room.” 

“From here?” 

"Sure. It’s just the Stairway to the base¬ 
ment, that’s all. Right at the end of the hall. 
But you wasn't thinking—” 

Flash laughed. 

“Not on your life. I couldn’t stand to see 
such a thing.” 

“Me neither, mister,” the man said. “Well, 
if you don’t mind, I gotta be gettin' back.” 

“Not at all,” Flash said softly. “Not at 
all.” 

He turned back to the table, picked up the 
glass of water that stood next to his half 
eaten meal, and drank it as the waiter opened 
the door and left. But hardly had the door 
closed behind the man, when Flash sprang 
ffbrtt his seat and hurried across the room. 
..fellfe ^waited then, eats glued to the panels 


of the door, listening to the waiter’s footsteps 
along the hallway. Then, adjusting the ray 
gun in his belt, he stepped out into the cor¬ 
ridor once more, looked about. 

Not a soul was in sight. 

Pacing quickly down the ..short hallway, 
Flash came at last to the stairway that un¬ 
doubtedly led to the basement. He paused 
here a moment, ears attuned for the slightest 
sound, the slightest warning. But no noise 
broke the tense silence that hung over the 
prison. 

Hesitating to expose his ray gun yet. Flash 
went hurriedly, but softly, down the steel 
stairs. On the next landing he stopped again, 
listening. But nothing met his gaze, and no 
warning noise met his ears. 

Passing below that landing, Flash drew out 
the gun. The starvation cells were undoubt¬ 
edly on the next floor—for already he could 
feel the cold fingers of subterranean air brush 
his face. Then abruptly he heard a familiar 
voice jar his ears. 

“I just thought I’d tell you; though.” 

It was Hoxor! Before Flash coould formu¬ 
late an opinion, a second voice came to him. 
Undoubtedly, the voice of the guard, 

“Well, he ain’t been, down here yet. No one 
ain’t been down. And they’d better not come,” 

“Perhaps he won’t,” Hoxor replied. “It 
was just that I thought his curiosity was over¬ 
done. How is-everything else?” 

“All right. That new mug you sent down 
the other day is screamin’ for food, but the 
rest is all silent. Guess there ain’t many left 
as can scream any more. I ain’t counted the 
stiffs yet today, blit there was only three alive 
last night. Includin’ the new one.” 

“You mean Parritott?” 

“Yeah. An’ I guess he won't last long the 
way lie’s bellerin’ You’d think he’d been 
hungry for a week.” 

For a moment a tense chill of hope bad 
coursed through Flash Gordon’s veins. He 
had thought they were speaking of Zarkov 
when the guard mentioned Parriton. But they 
weren’t, and with only two others living the 
chances of Zarkov being one of them were 
slim. 

Then all thoughts of the scientist were mo¬ 
mentarily dashed from Flash Gordon’s mind. 
He must hide.—somewhere. 

He whirled about, searching frantically for 
some spot of concealment, and saw the dbbf; 
Iri two .strides lie had crossed the basement 
landing out of sight of the hallway) Ihd titled.- 
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the knob. The lock, operated by the now ex¬ 
tinct key, was not set. The door opened on 
oiled hinges. It was a closet. 

Inside were a number of pails, old brooms 
and dirty cloths. A dark corner attracted hint; 
Quickly he stepped into the closet, over the 
pails, and pulled the door closed behind him. 
And none too soon. For hardly had the black¬ 
ness flowed over him, hardly had he got the 
door" shut, when he heard Hoxor’s footsteps 
outside. 

For fifteen 'teh.se seconds Flash Gordon 
Waited there, listening to the warden slowly 
climb the stairs. Then, when silence had de¬ 
scended once more, Flash stepped out. 

The cold air of the basement was welcome 
after the stuffiness of the closet. He breathed 
deeply, crossed to the hallway, and peered 
about the corner. 

The guard, in blissful ignorance of another 
presence, was leaning back in a chair in the 
open office at the end of the short passageway. 
For a moment Flash thought he must have 
dropped off to sleep, but presently he saw the 
man shift his huge bulk about to a more com¬ 
fortable position, and continue to stare va* 
carttly at a spot on the ceding. 

On the balls of his feet, Flash padded down 
the hallway. Like a panthef he Stalked, ready 
to pounce on his unsuspecting prey. And like 
a panther he struck. 

The guard never knew what hit him. Not 
a sound did Flash make as he cat-footed into 
the office; not a breath of air did he draw into 
his lungs as he poised in back of the guard. 

And then, even as the man, suddenly aware 
of his danger, spun about, Flash Gortltm'3 
bronzed arm swept through the air. There 
was a dull cracking sound as the butt of 
Flash’s ray gun crashed against the side of 
the man’s head: and a duller, heavier sound 
as the - guard pitched to the floor. And that 
Was all. 

Ih a moment Flash had located the beam 
key, and had opened the heavy steel door that 
led into the subterranean chambers of horror, 
And then, leaving the door open to admit light 
from the hallway, he started slowly down the 
dark, dank, musty corridor, 

On each side of the corridor there were a 
number of small cells—cells large enough to 
hold a man if he bent forward. More like a 
double row of dog houses they were, but for 
the horrible, sickening odor of death. 

Once Flash halted as someone confined, 
there, began a Heart-tearing plea for food—a 
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soft, gasping, feeble lamentation. Then thi 
man’s voice died away in an anaemic groan. 
Again Flash stopped abruptly, and what he 
saw caused a wave of sudden nausea to sweep 
over him. 

A huge rat, its fangs tainted red with blood, 
its furry belly bulging, crept out between the 
bars of one of the small cell doors. It paused 
a moment, half frightened by Flash’s pres¬ 
ence, then scurried down the corridor. 

Running close beside the wall, the rat had 
not traversed half the length of the passage¬ 
way when a man’s gnariedi yellowed hand 
swept through one of the doors. And, as an 
insensate laugh sounded from the depths of 
the cell, the fat, sated rodent was made a sud* 
deh captive. 

Emitting a series of squeals, the rat twisted 
about and snapped ferociously at the man’s 
hand. Snapped again and again. But the grip 
about the animal never loosened, and now 
both rat and hand disappeared into the dark* 
ness of the cell, 

For a moment more the agonized Squeals 
cf the rat emanated from the grim blackness. 
Then there was a sudden snapping sound, and 
a heavy silence fell—a silence broken only by 
the steady, voracious crunching of a hundred 
tiny bones. , ; . 

Flash drew himself quickly together. Fight¬ 
ing back the revolt of his senses, he continued 
down ffte corridor, stopping before each small 
door, searching the darkness within each cell 
for his friend. 

Eight cells on each side of the passageway 
he searched. Sixteen doors he peered through, 
seeking even the lifeless body of the scientist* 
And each time the horrible stench of decaying 
flesh billowed over him. 

But he did not find Zarkov. 

Finally he reached a spot in the corridor 
where the dull glow of light irom the outer, 
hallway failed to penetrate. No longer could 
he distinguish the lifeless bodies that lay in 
the dark, damp cells. He glanced about, then 
raised his cupped hands to his mouth. In A 
hoarse whisper he called: 

“Zarkov!" 

For a moment there was no sound—nn 
sound "but the receding echoes Of his own 
voice. Then an answer came—a weak, gasp* 
ing answer: 

“Flash 1" 

A surge of boundless joy pounded througH-. 
Flash’s veins; Forgotten for the moment wefS; 
the pleas of the hungry man;. forgotten, was 
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the incident of the rat. But one thought ham¬ 
mered through his senses: 

“Zarkov! Zarkov! You're alive!” 

He hurried down the corridor. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The Toils of Circumstance. 

N EAR the end of the corridor, before one 
of the miserably small barred doors, 
Flash halted. In the dim reflection from the 
distant hallway he could make out the pale 
oval that was Zarkov’s face. Dropping hur¬ 
riedly to his knees, Flash peered through the 
darkness. A single, hushed word escaped his 
lean lips: 

“Zarkov I” 

"Flash!” 

The scientist gripped the bars of the cell 
door with a strained intensity. There were 
deep lines of pain etched on his drawn, hag¬ 
gard f' 1 ; res. There was pain in his eyes— 
eyes that seemed set in hollow, bony cavities. 
His voice was no more than a hoarse whisper. 

"Jehovah,” he said, “but it’s good to see 
you.” 

Flash was already fingering the light key 
which he had taken from the guard. Now 
he played its thin, intense beam over the door 
—probing for the lock. Hardly had the smrv!l 
iron-barred portal swung open, before Flash 
was helping Zarkov from the cell. 

"I haven’t time to explain a thing.” he 
•aid tightly. "First we’ve got to get back to 
my room. Do you think you can manage 
with my help?” 

"I think so,” Zarkov answered. "The phy¬ 
sical suffering down here was not quite as 
bad as the mental torture. And I rather ima¬ 
gine I’m still sane.”' 

Flash assisted Zarkov to his feet. Then he 
hesitated. What about the man who. had been 
crying for food—whose screams were again 
filling the damp darkness of the corridor? 
Could he be helped too? 

But Flash immediately saw the danger in 
releasing him now. Not only would it be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to help both Zarkov and’ the 
man at the same time, but there was no as¬ 
surance that the man. crazed as he was, would 
not cry out suddenly, revealing the escape. 
No, it would be better—far better—to free 
him later. 

f&Saj. with- one. arm flung.abuut-Zarkov's body 


as support. Flash made his way down, the 
corridor. But the going was tedious. Tht 
scientist was weaker than he professed, an'c 
his heavy, dragging weight and halting step 
slowed Flash’s progress. 

They came to the lighted hallway withoul 
being discovered. The guard was still uncon¬ 
scious and Flash paused long enough to feel 
the man’s wrist for signs of life. The faint 
throbbing of a pulse warned him that it would 
not be long before the guard came to. Not 
long before he spread the alarm. 

Grimly, Flash half-carried the weakened 
Zarkov up the steel stairs to the second land-? 
ing. And along, the corridor to the safety of 
his room. 

As he helped Zarkov to the bed, and re¬ 
turned to close the door, Flash breathed a sigh 
of relief. So far his plan was working. But 
the greatest 'dangers lay ahead. Dangers 
which appeared insuperable, which would 
crush the spirit of the ordinary man with the 
black shadows of their approaching presence. 

But Flash Gordon was no ordinary mail. 

Grim lipped, with a flickering light of de¬ 
termined purpose lurking in the depths of his 
narrowed eyes, Flash knelt by Zarkov’s side. 
The scientist was lying quietly on the couch, 
his eyes closed, his chest, rising and falling 
weakly, almost imperceptibly. Flash glanced 
once toward the uneaten portion of his re¬ 
cent meal, then shook his head thoughtfully. 
He bent close to Zarkov's ear, whispered : 

“Is' there anything I can get for you ? Any 
food?” 

Zarkov’s eyes flickered open. He stared for 
a moment at Flash. 

“No,” he answered finally. "Food would 
be bad—now. But if I had some Trapholyn.” 

Trapholyn! A powerful stimulant. A drug 
almost prohibitive in cost, in availability.. 
Where could he get it?” 

Deep lines of thought crossed Flash 
Gordon's brows. There should be an infirm¬ 
ary here on Ceres—a prison infirmary. The 
chances of there being any Trapholyn there 
were remote. But . With resolution, he 
crossed the room to the bell that was provided 
for summoning the servant. He pressed this-, 
then waited, one eye constantly on-Zarkov. 

It seemed no time at all until the soft’ pad*,, 
ding of footsteps outside warned of the man’*, 
approach. Flash opened the door, stepped 
quickly into the hallway, and . ; shut off any 
sight of the recent prisoner. The; man: rap-.. 
Reared at the intersection-of the.haMwag ssaBifc 
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Flash saw that it was the same one that had 
served him the meal. 

’ ‘‘You wanted me, sir?” he asked. “I meant 
to clear away the dishes, but—” 

“No,” Flash said quickly, “not that. I 
called you for another reason. You have an 
infirmary here, haven't you?" 

“Well," the man said, “I suppose you might 
call it that. It’s pretty small.” 

“But,” .Flash persisted, “ you must have 
some means of making drugs.” 

The man nodded. 

“Oh, sure, sir.' There’s a sort of drug store 
here. Like; a laboratory. Lieutenant Durek is 
the man what is in charge. Was there some¬ 
thin' I—” 

"Yes,” Flash said. “I’m not feeling very 
well. You might tell me where it is so that 
I might talk to this Durek. He might mix 
me up a powder or something.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Lieutenant Durek is 
off duty right now. But maybe I could get—” 

“No,.never mind," Flash cut in. “Just tell 
me how to get to the laboratory and I’ll do it 
myself. I’m a Ph. C. and a member of the 
Jovian Masters Chemical Society.” 

The words slipped off Flash Gordon’s 
tongue with an ease of long familiarity. 
Truthfully, Flash had no knowledge of any 
such organization. However, lie wanted to 
•create an effect—and he did. 

“Oh, sure, sir,” the man said quickly. “I 
didn't, know that. I’ll show you. to the labora¬ 
tory, and you can see Captain Hoxor and 
he’ll—" 

“Hoxor?” 

"Yes, sir. You see, it’s against the rules 
for anyone to go in there when the Lieuten¬ 
ant isn’t in charge—unless with Captain 
Hoxor’s authority. Besides, you couldn’t get 
in anyway. There’s a special lock on the door, 
and only Captain Hoxor and Lieutenant 
Durek has the light key that will work." 

There was a brief moment of silence on 
Flash Gordon’s part. He hadn’t wanted to 
confess any supposed ailment to-the warden. 
The man was just on [he verge of suspect¬ 
ing that something was stirring, and the least 
wrong.move would'make his suspicions a con¬ 
crete certainty. However, there seemed to be 
no alternative. Unless . . 

"Fine,” Flash said. “I’ll see Hoxor- right 
away. And where did 1 you say this chemical 
laboratory was 

The man-walked to the intersecting hallway, 
pointed 1 down. 


“Right past Captain Hoxor's office, sir. 
You go through the admittance hall and turn 
to the right. It’s at the end of the next hall¬ 
way. Now, sir, shall I take away the dishes?” 

“Not yet,” Flash said quickly. “I’m not 
quite finished. Come back after awhile. And 
thanks for the information.” 

He waited until the man started away, then 
stepped inside once again and closed the door. 

A glance at Zarkov showed Flash that the 
scientist was sleeping—taking what was un¬ 
doubtedly his first real rest in days. Then, 
pausing by the door only until he was as¬ 
sured the servant was out of sight, Flash went 
into the hallway once again. 

He reached Hoxor's office without en¬ 
countering anyone, and knocked lightly on the 
door. There was no answer. Flash’s heart 
picked up a beat. It was the one hope he had 
ot getting into the lab without admitting- the 
necessity to.the warden. If only the key was 
somewhere inside. . . . 

He tried the knob, breathed with relief as 
the door swung open. The office was deserted; 
but the large" key rack was in plain sight 
of anyone who entered. 

Hurriedly removing it from .its holder, 
Flash left the office. Three steps brought him 
to the large, square hallway outside the ad¬ 
mittance cell. To the right, down the short 
corridor the man had described. Flash turned; 
and at the end he found the laboratory door. 

The key worked. 

On tiptoe, Flash entered. 

An automatic beam controlled the lights. 
As soon as Flash stepped across the sill the 
laboratory was flooded with the whitish glare 
of molybdenum illumination. Closing the 
door behind him, Flash went quickly to the 
long row of shelves on which stood an array 
of various hued bottles, of labelled tins, of 
jars colored liquids. And inside of two min¬ 
utes he had found the medicine he sought. 
From the first shelf, in a tall, rectangular 
bottle he took the Trapholyn. 

On a long, gleaming metal table under¬ 
neath the shelves, Flash found a phial. Into 
this he poured some of the powerful stimulant 
—poured enough to revive a half dozen ener¬ 
vated men. Then, replacing the Trapholyn 
on the shelf, he secreted the phial in his waist¬ 
band, turned about. And it was at that mo¬ 
ment that the strangely familiar voice crashed; 
against his ears. 

“How do you do. Captain?” 

Captain Hoxor was standing just inside th$ 
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doorway. There was an amused light in the 
warden’s eyes. His manner was that of a 
spider who has just webbed a fly. 

“The beam light," he said quietly, “also 
works a signal. I know when anyone enters 
the laboratory. Would I be presumptuous if 
I inquired your presence here?” 

Flash, whose mind had been working with 
the rapidity of electrical impulses, knew even 
as he saw Hoxor that he must find a logical 
explanation for his actions at the table. What 
the powders were, of'course he did not know. 
But it was a straw and he grasped it. 

When Hoxor’s eyes had become riveted on 
his own, Flash’s hand crept across the table, 
concealed by his body, and enclosed the tin. 
Now, as Hoxor finished speaking, Flash 
smiled. 

“Not at all,” he said. “I wasn’t feeling 
very well and came for some powders. You 
weren't in your pffice anH so; as T saw the 
key; 10 .-the laboratory on the rack* 1 took it 


upon myself to mix them without disturbing 
you. I’m a chemist, yon see, aside from being 
a member of Grotta's Guards. I hope I 
haven’t overstepped my bounds.” 

He held the tin of powders lightly in his 
hands as he started acrnss the room. Held 
them so that they would be in evidence to 
bear out his explanation. 

“No—1 suppose not,” Hoxor said slowly. 
"A bit unusual, perhaps, and certainly against 
our orders here. But you'd hardly know that.” 

Flash hesitated by Hoxnr's side. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I didn’t know. Perhaps 
I should have looked you up.” 

“What seems to be wrong with you?” 

“Just run down,” Flash answered. “These 
ought to fix me up. Mixture of—” 

Flash’s voice trailed off as they passed from 
the laboratory. He noticed that the warden 
was peculiarly silent—as though thinking 
deenlv. But as they neared the admittance 
cell, Hoxor came suddenly to -life« 
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"What,” He said sharply, "did you say the 
ltiixture was?” 

Flash was caught off guard for an instant; 
but his reply was ready enough. 

“Why—a combination of Sodium Thori- 
ca.te and Albuna-duressium. Was there—” 
“You,” Hoxor said abruptly, staring evenly 
at Flash, “are a liar. That is Durek's own 
compound. I remember—” 

But what Hoxor remembered was drowned 
suddenly in a cry that sounded suddenly in 
that small hallway. As the warden reached 
for his gutij as Flash whirled about, the words 
hammered against their ears. 

“Flash 1 Flash Gordon!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Bells of Destiny 

F LASH acted instantly, It was immediately 
evident that somehow the powder had be¬ 
trayed him; and it was equally obvious that 
it the powder hadn’t, the sudden shouting ot 
his own name by that unknown voice would 
be enough. And so, called upon to play his 
hand, Flash did not hesitate. 

His tall, lithe body tensed. He paced 
quickly forward, pivoted, and hurled his 
bronzed fist viciously toward Hoxor’s chin. 
And the warden, who had paused moment¬ 
arily at the sudden shouting, had not yet 
touched the butt of his ray gun as the full 
force of Flash’s crushing blow landed. 

Like a huge, grotesque balloon that had 
been suddenly deflated, he slumped to the 
floor, 

Flash hesitated, staring down at the un¬ 
conscious Hoxor for a moment, then whirled 
toward the sound of the voice—the door of 
the admittance cell. A man’s face was peer¬ 
ing out through the bars—the face of a new 
prisoner. A single word escaped Flash’s lips: 
“Thory!” 

There was pain on Thory’s features—a 
pain caused equally by his own worries, and 
by the realization of the blunder he had just 
made, 

"Flash—I’m sorry. I didn’t think. When 
I saw you I—" 

"It’s done, Walter,” Flash said softly. 
"Forget it, But I haven't a moment to lose. 
Any minute some one may find me here, 
Quickly, how is Dale?” 


Walter Thory bit his lips, stared fearfully 
about. The danger Flash pointed out brought 
back to him the stories of the horror he had 
heard connected with Ceres. His voice was 
shaky when he answered, 

“ All right—when I last saw Elaine. Pwami 
is arranging for a wedding ceremony that will 
take place as soon as he conquers Earth,” 
"What 1” 

"Oh*—you didn’t know. He has built A 
huge atom gun—one that will destroy arty 
building, any ship—in fact everything it’s 
fired at. It was made froin your friend’s 
plans. That’s how I came to be sent here— 
I was doing some spy work and got caught,” 
Flash Gordon’s lips thinned out into a tight, 
grim line. A flickering, angry*yellow light 
danced in his gray eyes, He must act—and 
act quickly. 

Where before Flash had realized the de¬ 
sirability of getting back to Mars in the quick¬ 
est possible manner, he had deliberately cast 
aside speed for caution. Two reasons moti¬ 
vated this: Illana's safety and Zarkov’s con¬ 
dition. But, though he had been moving 
slowly, steadily toward his goal, most of his 
plans had taken definite shape. 

“Thory,” he said, “I’ve got to get back to 
Mars as quickly as possible. That gun must 
be destroyed. I believe I can get back all 
right, but the chances are excellent that I 
won’t be alive two minutes after I land. How¬ 
ever, if you want to come, you’re welcome. 
You can stay here and hope, or—” 

“Want to pome?” Thory echoed. “There’s 
nothing I want more. I’d much rather die 
fighting than rot up here.” 

For the first time Flash saw iri Thory’s 
eyes a new light—a light of eager anticipa¬ 
tion. Then there was a movement in the cell 
behind Thory and another new prisoner ap¬ 
peared. He was a tall, muscularly built, pleas-, 
ant-faced Martian; and there was a certain 
expression of determination in his eyes- that 
Flash liked instantly. Thory turned, then 
faced Flash again. 

“This is Caldor,” he said. “He was leader 
of the rebels in the Seventh State until—” 
Caldor ignored the introduction. He looked 
evenly at Flash, and Flash remembered the 
name. Remembered with respect. 

‘Tve heard much of you, Gordon,” Caldor 
said softly. “And have admired you, Would 
I be too- much in the way if I came along;? 
I can help a little; perhaps-.” 

“Glad to* have you,” FIash,.ssid: quickly 
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“But we’ve got to hurry. Any moment we 
may be caught here.” 

He tried the light key he had taken from 
the guard in the starvation pits, but it failed 
to open the large barred door. But on Hoxor's 
belt there was a master key, and Flash got 
this and the ray gun, and in a moment had 
the door open. He glanced only briefly at the 
remaining prisoners in the cell—a small, thin 
man who clung hungrily to the shadows, fear 
imbedded in his soul—then handed the gun 
to Caldor. 

"Get Hoxor into his office—it’s right down 
there—and keep him covered. I'll be back in 
a moment.” 

As Thory and Caldor bent and lifted the un¬ 
conscious warden and carried him away, Flash 
hurried back into the prison apartments. He 
found Illana still awake. 

“The bubble,” he said tersely, "has burst. 
Hoxor found out who I was, and at any mo¬ 
ment all hell will explode. But I think I can 
get us out safely—with-your help.” 

“Then—of course—but Flash, you don’t 
need to ask.” 

“Good. Zarkov is now in my room, and 
near death. This phial of Trapholyn ought 
to help, if' given carefully. Will you nurse 
him for me? Until—” 

“Quick,” she said, “give me the phial.” 

Flash watched her hurry down the corri¬ 
dor, then went quickly back to the warden’s 
office. Hoxor was in his chair, and already 
coming back to consciousness. Flash strode 
resolutely across the room, took the ray gun 
from his belt, gripped the warden by the col¬ 
lar and shook him roughly. In a few moments 
the warden blinked his eyes, stared dully up 
at Flash. 

"Hoxor,” Flash said sharply, “listen to 

The warden blinked again, peered vacantly 
at the gun which Flash held tightly, then 
looked about the room. After a moment he 
turned back to Flash, said thickly : 

"WhatTe you trying to get away with?” 

Flash pressed the muzzle of the ray gun 
against Hoxor’s temple! 

“This: You’re going to get us off Ceres.” 

Hoxor made a peculiar noise in his throat, 
blinked his eyes again, shook his head, then 
glared back at Flash. His voice had lost its 
blurred quality. 

“Flash Gordon! You had me fooled for 
a while. So you want me. to help you escape? 
And if I don't?.” 


Flash’s hands grew taut about the b.utf 
of the long-muzzled gun. His eyes narrowed; 
his voice was edged with ice. 

"You enjoy living, Hoxor. If you want 
to keep that little enjoyment, you’ll do as-'I 
say.” 

There was a quality in Flash’s tones, that 
attested to the sincerity of his statement. A 
flicker of fear came to light in Hoxorls eyes. 

“What do I do ?” he asked heavily. 

“Get in touch with your space pilot. Tell 
him to have the prison ship serviced immedi¬ 
ately—rocket loads, water, and air chamber* 
all taken care of. If there’s any question you 
can say simply that there is a load of pas¬ 
sengers going back to Mars—under Pwami’s 
orders. But, Hoxor, you won’t be questioned. 
Your authority here is supreme.” 

For a while Hoxor remained thoughtful, 
then he started reaching for the phonoscope. 
But at that moment his eyes became riveted 
on something behind Flash. And a slow 
smile crawled over his heavy, coarse features. 

Flash whirled, saw a sudden flash of bluish 
light, felt an electric, jolting sensation caress 
his arm, burning with its intensity. Then, 
above the flaring ray gun, he saw the ugly, 
grinning features of the starvation-pit guard. 

Once more that deadly gun in the guard's 
hand flared, but Flash had moved, panther- 
like, out of range. And now his hand grew 
tight about his own .gun, and a blue bolt of 
jolting death lanced across the room. 

For a hesitant moment the guard stood, 
there, incredulity limned on his grizzled fea¬ 
tures. Then the gun dropped from his hand, 
the incredulity on his face changed slowly to 
a flat blankness, and he pitched forward. 

And at that moment, as Flash whirled once 
again to confront the warden, he heard the 
sudden jangling of a bell, and felt the full 
force of the warden’s sudden charge. 

The abruptness of the move surprised Flash 
—and was an equal surprise to both. Caldor 
and Thory. Before Caldor could bring his 
gun to bear on Hoxor, the latter acted;.and 
now, in the fear of hitting Flash with the. bolt 
from his ray gun, Caldor held his fire. 

Catching him temporarily off guard, the 
warden's weight bore Flash back across, the 
room. The man may have lacked courage; 
but he did not lack strength—and.lie was'fight- 1 
ing for his life. 

With a Verror-inspired savagery he clawed 
at-Flash's hand, "fought to get control'of the: 
gun. But though Hoxor had made, his' 
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swiftly and forcefully, and though his very 
life depended on its success, he was outclassed. 

■He pitted heavy, creaking muscles against 
Flash Gordon’s lithe, cat-like speed. He 
matched a dulled, single-tracked mind against 
one that moved with split second rapidity. 
And he staked a muscular ability that was 
loggy and uncertain against the deadly pre¬ 
cision of the Earthman's action. 

And he lost. 

Stepping swiftly aside, Flash wound steel¬ 
like fingers about the warden's wrist, pivoted, 
and hurled Hoxor over his shoulder tc the 
‘floor. Then, without a wasted motion, lifted 
him bodily into the air, and hurled him back 
'into his seat by the desk. 

And, as Flash picked up his gun and waved 
it once more in Hoxor’s startled features. 
Caldor had just crossed the room to help. 

Flash did not hear the exclamation of sur¬ 
prise that dropped from Caldor’s lips. His 
‘attention was attracted solely by the jangling 
iroise that was hammering through the cor¬ 
ridors of the prison. 

“What’s that?” he asked sharply. 

Hoxor looked up, his face drawn and 
white, and wet his lips. 

“That—that’s the escape bell.” 

“The ^escape bell?" 

The warden nodded, fear alight in his eyes. 
His hand was trembling as he brushed back 
his disordered hair. 

“Yes. I rang it. To call the guards.” 

A moment Flash stood there, staring evenly 
at Hoxor. Then into his eyes came a look of 
terrible determination. For out in the hall he 
could hear the sounds of running feet that 
heralded the arrival of the guards. 

Quickly now Flash glanced about the room. 
He noted carefully the position of the fur¬ 
niture, the position of the guard’s lifeless 
body, the doors. Their he turned back once 
more to face. Hoxor. And even as he started 
to speak, the first of the prison assistants 
was banging on the door. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Doomed. To Destruction. 

F LASH GORDON’S voice was razor- 
sharp. His words sliced through the tense 
atmosphere. 

“This gun,” he said, “will be pointing direct¬ 
ly at you.- Hoxor.. It's muzzle Will never leave 
your heart. Youi first false niuve will be 


your last. This is what you say—under pain 
of death: 

“You killed the guard on the floor. Killed 
him because he went suddenly crazy. Under¬ 
stand? And don’t forget—the gun.” 

Hoxor nodded dumbly, Sat back. Flash 
motioned to Thorv to open the door, and topk 
a seat himself to the right of the warden’s 
desk. He kept the ray gun concealed from 
the half dozen guards that swarmed in, but 
ever in sight of Hoxor’s fear-ridden eyes. 

The warden settled back in his chair, 
swallowed once, then spoke rapidly—as 
though anxious to get it over with. His story 
was accepted without comment, and two of the 
guards bent over and picked the lifeless man 
off the floor. And with only a casual glance 
about the room, they left and closed the door. 

Flash moved quickly then. He crossed tq 
the door, heard the tramp of guards' feet re¬ 
treating down the hallway, then faced Hoxor 
again. 

“Now—about that call to your space pilot at 
the hanger. Hurry!” 

And Hoxor hurried. He had tried once to 
thwart the plans of the Earthman and he saw 
the futility of it. Grateful that he was still 
alive after Flash had overpowered him, the 
warden had no desire to toss his life again 
into the laps of the gods. 

He had just finished giving instructions 
to the spaceship pilot, when the door opened 
and Illana came in, helping support Zarkov. 
There was a hint of color now in the scient¬ 
ist’s drawn cheeks; and a light of confidence 
again in his eyes. 

“He insisted,” Illana- said. “We heard the 
bells and thought you might be in trouble. I 
tried to make him stay put, Flash, but he. 
wouldn't." 

A rare smile tugged at Flash Gordon's 
lips. He crossed the room, gripped Zarkov’s 
arm firmly. 

“You.” he said, “are a fine patient. Sit 
down there.” 

Zarkov smiled back, glanced about, then 
sat down. 

“I just thought,” he said slowly, "you might, 
need me.” 

“Not yet,” Flash answered. He told Zan- 
kov his plans, and he had not quite finished, 
when there was a knock on the door. Flash, 
frowned, levelled his gun again at Hoxor, 
in spite of the fact that Caldor had been 
covering the warden all along. 

“Answer it,” he said, “and be. careful.” 
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The warden sighed, crossed to the door, 
flung it open. A guard stood there, out of 
sight of all but Flash and Hoxor, but made 
no attempt to pass Hoxor's imposing figure. 

"There is a Jovian transport out on the 
field, Captain Hoxor," he said. "They have 
received instructions to pick up Her Highness, 
Princess Illana.” 

"The Princess,” Flash said quickly, “will 
be out soon.” 

As the warden once more resumed his seat, 
Flash glanced at Illana. 

"Well, that cleans up almost everything. 
Almost.” He rose abruptly, stared at Caldor. 
“Keep your gun on him every moment. Don't 
let him touch a thing—except the phonoscope, 
and only then if the space pilot is' calling. 
I’ll be back in a moment.” 

Quickly Flash left the room, went down 
again into the cold dampness of the starva¬ 
tion pits. He took the light key from his 
waistband, and opened door after door of the 
small cells, searching for anyone who had a 
breath of life remaining in his withered body. 
But only one man did he find who still lived— 
the one who was still crying for food. The 
other of the two survivors who had been alive 
when he had been down before, was now dead. 
His body was still warm. 

By clever cajolery, Flash brought the rav¬ 
ing man up to the warden's office. Driven 
mad with hunger, the man was suspicious of 
everyone, of everything. Finally, as Flash 
forced him into a chair in Hoxor's room, he 
seemed to submit. Flash turned quickly to 
Zarkov. 

"The least we can .do,” he said softly, “is 
try to save him. We couldn't possibly get the 
rest of the prisoners out anyway. It would 
take too many trips. And even so, they 11 be 
better off here until—Well, we may fail, you 
know. But this fellow is almost gone any¬ 
how." 

Zarkov was shaking his head slowly. 

“He’s in a bad way. His mind is shot. 
Flash. A little Trapholyn might until he is 
strong enough to stand food, but I don't 
know—maybe i drug of some sort.” 

“Drug?” The word brought back to Flash's 
mind the tin of powder he had picked up in 
the laboratory. He handed it to Zarkov, ex¬ 
plaining where he had got it. “I was just 
curious,” he concluded, “as to what it was.” 

Zarkov examined the flaky white powder 
closely, held the box to his nose, then touched 


a portion to his lips. He nodded slowly as he 
finished. 

“A combination of three drugs,” he said. 
“Murcil, Drogol and Potash Theron. Makes 
a powerful hypnotic.” 

“Yes, that’s what is was for,” Hoxor dUt 
in. “Lieutenant Durek was mixing it up for 
use here on recalcitrants. We—” 

But what Hoxor was going to add was cut 
short as the signal on the phonoscope sounded. 
There was a frown on the warden's face as 
he snapped the button. Flash, standing now 
to one side of the warden, his gun trained 
unerringly on him, expected to see the feat¬ 
ures of the spaceship pilot. But it wasn't the 
pilot. Instead a face long forgotten but re¬ 
membered, stared out of the small screen. And 
a voice which Flash would never forget filled 
the room. 

It was Pwami. 

"Hello, Hoxor,” the Dictator said coldly. 
"What's wrong? You look frightened. 

Flash stepped back even further, to make 
sure Pwami couldn't see him. Hoxor, his eyes 
wide with sudden fright; stared at the screen 
a moment, then forced a 'smile. 

"Why—why nothing,” he said finally. “I m 
not feeling very well.” 

"You must learn,” the Dictator said slowly, 
"to take better care of your health. That 
is an order—if you wish to remain in charge 
of Ceres. For from now on you are going 
to have a much harder task.” 

Flash tensed as he heard the Dictator’s soft, 
yet amazingly brittle tones. He could sense 
the undercurrent of feverish excitement thai 
lay beneath Pwami’s suave exterior. 

"You are read}'—to start?” Hoxor asked. 

“Yes,” Pwami said. “That is why I called. 
We are off—off to Earth, Hoxor. Inside of 
ten minutes we shall be on our way. Inside 
of ten days I, Pwami, shall be not only Dic¬ 
tator of Mars, but Dictator of Earth, as well. 
And then . . ” 

He let his voice trail off, but continued with 
sudden asperity, as though regretting his soft, 
dreamy reverie. 

“That is all. Everything is in readiness, 
and I’m leaving immediately. You have no re¬ 
ports for me?” 

“None, your Excellency,” Hoxor said slow¬ 
ly. “Good luck.” 

“Then,” Pwami concluded, "I will com¬ 
municate with you later.” 

There was .a click; then black, swirling, 
silence. 
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For almost a full minute no one spoke 
Finally it was Zarkov who gave voice to the 
thoughts that were hammering through Flash 
Gordon's brain. 

“Jehovah!” he said. “He is nearer to Earth 
than us by three full days. And we have noth¬ 
ing to pursue him with but a slow, ancient 
prison-ship- only half as fast as the slowest 
in P warm's fleet.” He paused, glanced at 
Flash'; and there was a hard, bitter smile on 
his lips as he finished: “Flash, my lad, this 
is the end.” 

Another silence followed. Flash, bent for¬ 
ward now. his head resting in his hands, look¬ 
ed up suddenly. His bronzed forehead was 
lined with thought. 

“Zarkov—there may be a way. Weren’t 
you. working on a polarity attraction a short 
while ago?” 

Zarkov frowned. 

“Yes—sort of.” 

"Can you offset the polarizing qualities of 
magnetic mountains? Could you move a space 
ship out of tlieir influence?” 

“Why, yes. Quite simple. By creating 
electrically a dynamic polarization you can 
draw the attraction—” 

"Never mind how, Zarkov. Can you, with¬ 
out any special equipment, get a ship away, 
from the mountains on Tyron—if I get the 
in working order.” 

“Absolutely,” Zarkov replied. “As long as 
ship in working order.” 

Flash rose abruptly, walked toward the 
desk. 

“Then,” he said, “this is not the end.” 

“Oh,” Illana said, suddenly, “you mean—” 

“Just a minute, Flash,” Zarkov cut in. “I 
don't quite understand. Granted that you 
might in some way get a fast ship, yon are 
overlooking the fact that Mars is only two 
days to Earth, three days closer than we are. 
You would need a ship three times as fast as, 
any ever built. And even if you had that, you 
have still to contend with Pwami’s atom gun.” 

Flash, busy at the desk, working desperately 
over half a dozen algebraic equations, didn’t 
answer for over ten minutes. But finally, 
when he looked up, there was a vibrant light in 
his- gray. eyes. 

“Zarkov,” he said slowly, “putting aside the 
threat of the atom gun for the moment, you 
are wrong. We can overtake Pwami. My 
figures show that—” 

“The phonoscope buzzer sounded again, 
putting Flash's explanation short. There was 


a silence for a moment, then Hoxor once again 
snapped on the switch. This time it was the 
pilot of the prison transport. And his. words 
crackled electrically through the tense atmos¬ 
phere. 

“All set, Captain,” he said. “The ship'9 
ready.” 

Hoxor clicked the button off, and looked up 
to see Flash's gun trained unwaveringly on 
him. Flash’s brittle voice cracked against his 
ears. 

“Hoxor,” he said, “so far you have done 
well. You have only one further task. We 
are going to take that ship, without your pilot. 
I don't care how you explain the circumstance 
to the man, but your order should be suf¬ 
ficient. It had better be. If you fail . . .” 

Hoxor inhaled deeply, rose slowly from 
his seat. 

“Just a moment,” Flash said. “We’re not 
quite finished here. Get me a connection 
with Earth right away.” 

Hoxor hesitated a second, then shrugged. 
He clicked the button open, pressed the buzzer. 
The features of the spacephone operator came 
onto the screeen and the warden gave the 
order. In less than five minutes Flash had his 
connection. 

It took Flash only a few moments to impart 
the details to the head of the Interplanetary 
Zone Patrol, then cut off. As he turned from 
the phone, Caldor asked: 

“Won't Pwami hear that?” 

“It's a different wave belt,” Flash answered. 
“He wouldn't get it unless he was deliberately 
searching for it. And I doubt that he is.” 

“Well, what’s to prevent Hoxor from phon¬ 
ing Pwami as soon as we're gone?” Thory 
asked. 

“Nothing," Flash said. “Except that he’ll 
be with us. And there’s not another person 
in the prison knows anything about what we’re 
doing. So—that’s all. We're off.” 

Illana jumped,up. 

“Oh, Flash. I’m afraid. Let me go with 
you.” 

“No, Illana,” Flash said sternly. “You’ve 
helped a lot, but this is too dangerous. As soon 
as we get outside, go straight to your trans¬ 
port. And if at any time you need me, don’t 
hesitate to send the word.” 

There was a flicker of disappointment in 
Illana's dark eyes. She nodded slowly, walked 
over and helped Zarkov to his feet.. Flash 
glanced about, then trained his gun steadily ait. 
Hoxor s back. 
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“All right, Hoxor, we’re ready. Straight 
to the spaceship, and not one false move. One 
mistake, and—’’ 

Hoxor nodded, opened the door, and step¬ 
ped out. And, with his gun held close to his 
body to conceal it from prying eyes, Flash 
followed. And slowly, almost funereally, the 
cavalcade made its way out into the cold, dark- 
air of the Cerean night. 

Hoxor made no mistake 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Couriers Of Death. 

T HE rescue of the Jovian spaceship from 
the magnetic mountains of Tyron was 
made easily. Zarkov set up a dynamic polarity 
inside the hull which was of sufficient 
atrength to resist the magnetic pull of the 
mountains; and, while Thory stood guard 
against any attack by the Gorilla men with a 
ray gun, Flash and Caldor repaired the ship 
itself. 

The rockets from the prison transport were 
placed in the Jovian assembly, and with parts 
of the transport’s space radio, they repaired 
the dismantled set in the larger, swifter ship. 
Then, installing the prison ship compass, and 
transferring the .water containers, they were 
ready. 

And so, carrying one prisoner, one madman, 
a sick scientist and Flash, Caldor and Thory, 
the Jovian Imperial Ship No. 4 roared out into 
space, headed for its ethereal battleground. 

Flash took the -wheel at first, studying in¬ 
tently the huge directional finder that was 
set on the large, panelled instrument on an 
angle above him. He sent out a half dozen 
exploratory radio beams, seeking the Earthian 
lane; then, finding it, he settled back grimly 
and kept his eyes glued on the large magna- 
scope. 

They had not been on the way more than 
half an hour, when Zarkov took a seat next 
to Flash, deep lines on his forehead. 

“Tell me,” he said. “How are yon so certain 
that we can catch up with Pwami’s fleet ? This 
ship is no faster—” 

“It isn’t a matter of catching up, Zarkov,” 
Flash said, smiling, “it's a matter of heading 
off. Like all scientists your astronomy is 
creaky." 

“Mv astronomy!” Zorkov said. “Why, 
don't tell me that Mars isn't closer to Earth 
than the Planetoids.” 


“It is—and it isn’t. It all depends on the 
respective positions of the planets in the orbits. 
As it so happens, right now Mars should be 
at least six days from Earth instead of two, 
because the Earth has already swung past it 
on the circuit. But Ceres and that batch of 
asteroids grouped nearby are exactly over the 
Earth’s position. Which means, that Mars is 
sort of an apex to the triangle which has 
Earth and Ceres as its base.” 

Zarkov’s eyes had widened. 

“Why—it seemed only a few days ago that 
Earth was directly beneath Mars.” 

“It was more than that, Zarkov. Which ac¬ 
counts for the advanced position." 

“Then—then that means we can cut across 
and head them off before they reach there.” 

“Yes—with a bit of luck. We’ve a little less 
than a day’s advantage. Say a half day, with 
our stop on Tyron.” 

Zarkov shook his head slowly. There was 
a smile on his parched lips. 

“I think,” He said, “I’ll have to brush up on 
my astro studies. But, Flash. Once we meet 
them, how do you plan to stop the attack? 
That atom gun Thory told about can blast us 
right out of space. It's a disintergrator. I’ve 
been aware Of the possibilities of such a 
weapon ever since I stumbled over the secret 
of atomatic distergratiou, and if it has been 
made from the plans Pwami got, then there's 
nothing I know of that will stand up before 
it.” 

“You know of no defense at all?” 

“Not one. If that is once turned on us, we'll 
be nothing but a million tiny particles floating 
around in the ether!” 

“Then," Flash said, “we’ll have to find a 
way of putting it out of commission.” 

“Putting it out of commission? How?” 

Flash turned to Zarkov. His lips were 
drawn out into a thin line. The fires of de¬ 
termination burned in the depths of his eyes. 

“By getting on Pwami’s ship,” he said. 

And so the days passed—slowly, agoniz¬ 
ingly. Flash and Thory and Caldor, and some¬ 
times Zarkov, took turns at the wheel. The 
warden was kept locked in the same chamber 
Flash had formerly occupied, and the insane 
passenger was slowly being nursed back into 
physical health. 

Rut, though his condition improved with the 
passing of each day, the man Flash had res¬ 
cued from the starvation pits was still men¬ 
tally ill. And, in an effort to ease the drain¬ 
ing hysteria that controlled him when- awake, 
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they kept him well dosed with the powdered 
hypnotic. 

All-through the time Flash was awake, he 
pondered- the problem of getting aboard the 
Pwami ship without risking being blasted in¬ 
fo eternity. The possible way seemed to be 
through a space radio distress signal. But there 
was a flaw-there, an obvious flaw. He would 
have to identify the Jovian ship in his plea for 
help, as the'identification numbers of the out¬ 
side hull would be visible for miles through 
the powerful magnascope on Pwami's ship. 
And to attempt using some other ship's signal 
would be sheer suicide. 

But it was suicide, too, to gamble on the 
truth. For through the necessity -of using 
someone to send, out the call who might not 
be recognized over the space televitic radio, 
Flash would have only one choice—the mad¬ 
man. Hoxor, Thory, Caldor, Zarkov and him¬ 
self were all known to Pwami. And it was 
highly possible the madman was, too. 

Yet, even granting Flash could possibly 
coach the madman into radioing, and that he 
would not be recognized, there was always the 
chance that Pwami, being suspicious, would 
demand to see Illana on the screen. For it 
was Illana's ship. 

And that, would be the end . . 

But on the fourth day Flash got the solu¬ 
tion. And its very simplicity startled him. And 
then on the next day, during one of Flash's 
few rest periods, Zarkov hurried to his side. 

“Flash! Flash! We've, sighted them. 
They’re on the way.’’ 

Flash roused with a start, 

“Where?" 

“Directly ahead, on the Mars-Earthian 
beam." 

Flash hurried out into the control room, 
peered into the large magnascope. Like small 
specks on a huge, cloudless mirror he could 
see the appraoching Martain fleet. Larger and 
larger they grew, until the specks changed to 
dots, and the dots into small, egg-shaped fig¬ 
ures. 

Flash whirled from the magnascope, and 
strode lithely to the large energency kit. From 
this he brought forth a half dozen identify¬ 
ing rockets—rockets such as he had used on 
Tyron when the prison transport landed to 
.rescue:, them. Now he crossed to the cylin¬ 
drical ejector tube, and jammed a rocket into 
place. 

For a moment Zarkov watched silently, 
then, he said: 


“But will it stop them?’’ 

“It should," Flash answered. "We can’t use 
the radio, and this is our only hope. Unless 
we crash.” 

“Then," Flash said grimly, “we crash.” 

A light of fear danced for a moment in 
Walter Thory's eyes. But as he saw Caldor 
sitting calmly at the wheel, and as he saw. 
Zarkov nod evenly at Flash’s remark, a flush 
of shame appeared at the base of his neck. 
Far better it would be to sacrifice their lives, 
that, the lives of thousands upon thousands of 
innocent people on earth. 

And, in the serenity on his face as Flash 
fired the first of the rockets, Thory borrowed 
some courage. He was a young man; he didn’t 
want to die. But to ride the blazing trail of 
death with such men as these would be an 
honor. 

With a steady hand, Flash fired the second 
rocket. 

Ages seemed to pass. Eternities rolled., to 
fade into utter oblivion. Nearer and nearer 
came that racing horde of death-ridden -space 
ships. But still no answer. Then, as Flash 
pressed the las't rocket into the ejector tube and 
fired it into the ether where it would spell out 
its identifying call for help, there came a 
humming sound on the radio. 

The silence in the room became tense. They 
were waiting now for the sudden shock that 
would hurl them into nothingness. But instead 
came only a repitation of the buzzing sound. 
They were being called. Their signal had been 
seen, and had been believed. If only ihe ships 
would stop. 

And they did. 

Through the. magnascope Flash saw the 
largest of the Martian fleet draw slowly to a 
halt. Before he had fired the frozen signals out 
into space, Flash had felt certain that Pwami 
himself would be the one to come to the res¬ 
cue of the distressed princess of Jupiter. And 
he was right: for as the ship eased over to 
rub sides with the Jovian ship, and as the tele¬ 
scoping blinds with their magnetic attach¬ 
ments appeared out of the side of the rescuer 
Flash recognized the identifying numbers on 
its side. 

It was Pwami's ship. 

Flash crossed hurriedly to the wheel that 
controlled the compression lock door, and 
whirled it. Then, drawing down on the hy¬ 
draulic brake that released the blinds of the 
Jovian ship. Flash waited for the signal of 
completed connection. And as he waited, he. 
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fondled the cold steel of the ray gun in his 
bronzed hand. 

And once, just once, he felt the bulge of 
the battle at his waist, and smiled grimly. Then 
came the signal of connection. 

Flash glanced about quickly, saw that Zar- 
kov and CaLdor stood directly behind, each 
gripping a gun. Thory .was last, and seemed 
calmly assured of the invincibility of the three 
ahead. 

Then, with a suddenness that was startling, 
the door was flung open and Flash stepped 
into the tunnel between the two ships. 

And directly into the paralyzing grip of 
l meshed crossed-current of electricity. 

CHAPTER XX. 

A Toast To Disaster. 

NCE before Flash Gordon had been the 
V-/ victim of those paralyzing rays. Once 
before he had felt his body grow suddenly 
numb in their grasp. Once before he had be¬ 
come helpless captive in their thralldom. But 
this time their intensity seemed increased a 
hundredfold. 

'He raged inwardly now at walking-into the 
trap. He should have known that Pwami’s 
suspicious nature would never allow him to be 
caught unawares. And it was a simple, in¬ 
genious trap, too: For if Pwami guessed 
wrong, and it had been Illana, then an ex¬ 
planation and an apology would have sufficed. 
And if not—then, well—this was the result. 

Now, as Flash was held there, like some 
frozen image, he saw the Dictator’s face ap¬ 
pear at the other end of the short, telescopic 
tunnel. And when he saw Flash a slow, amused 
smile flirted with his lean features. He bowed 
low, mockingly. 

“Ah—we meet again. How fortunate; 
Won’t you come into my parlor, said the 
spider to the fly? How do you like my electric 
attachment this time, my friend ? An improve¬ 
ment, isn’t it?” 

Flash could only stand there, like a graven 
image, while Pwami amused himself. He 
knew that those behind him, too, were caught. 
For he remembered having distinctly heard 
Zarkov and Caldor follow close behind. Then 
Pwami made a gesture, and a man. clad as be¬ 
fore in a plated armor, stepped into the tun¬ 
nel. And bathed in .a shower of hissing sparks, 
he removed the guns from them, and attached 
a leading chain to their wrists. "Then, with a 


signal to Pwami, Flash felt the gripping numb¬ 
ness flee from-Jiis body. And slowly, at the 
Dictator's order, they were led into the Mar¬ 
tian ship. 

For a moment Pwami seemed considering 
the next move. Finally he spoke. 

“Attach them to that center pole,” he said, 
“I've an idea they will enjoy the show they : re 
about to see. Yes, I think they will.” 

Shackled together, Flash and Zarkov and 
Caldor were chained to the steel shaft that 
rose up in the exact center of r the Martian 
ship’s control room. Then, again at Pwamrs 
order, two M. D.’s went through the tunnel 
into the Jovian ship and brought back the re¬ 
maining three occupants. 

“Well, Hoxor!” Pwami said with surprise, 
as the Ceres warden appeared. “And my good 
friend, Thory. And that insipid fool of an as¬ 
sassin, Bjoyda. This seems to be old timer’s 
week. All my friends, not forgetting either 
you or Caldor, Zarkov. I'm beginning to see 
what brought this about. That little idiot, Il¬ 
lana, was too fond of you, Flash. But I’ll take 
care of that—real soon. Won’t that fat fool, 
Grotta, be surprised when we pay him pur 
visit.” 

He paused, made a motion, and the con¬ 
necting blinds between the ships were drawn 
in. 

“Sorry I can't bring it with me, Flash," he 
continued. “But we’ve important work to do, 
and it would be a hindrance. However, it’s well 
put of the gravitation belt, and will be there 
when we come back.” 

While Pwami had heen talking, Flash had 
been intent on the huge gun that stood in the 
bow. A large, cylindrical affair, with a pro¬ 
tecting metal shield, it looked easily capable 
of all Zarkov claimed. Directly in front of it 
was a magnifying finder that served to sight 
it accurately on any object miles away. 

“You like my toy, eh?" Pwami asked. a s 
he noticed Flash’s attention. “Well, you shall 
see it work^any minute now. Ready, Prosso, 
give the signal to proceed.” 

The lock door closed, Prosso went to the 
switchboard that controlled communication 
between the ships of the fleet, and pressed a 
number of buttons. Then, as the large flagship 
of the Martian fleet roared away, Pwami turn¬ 
ed once more to Flash. 

“Yes,” he said, “and I shall even give you a 
chance to work it yourself. It should be inr 
teresting, eh? You could have a choice of tar¬ 
gets that you know well." 
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Not one word had any of the captives spoK- 
en since being taken. Now Flash broke the 
silence. 

“Perhaps.” he said lightly, “it would.” 

Zarkov glanced toward him, but Flash 
stared straight ahead, keeping his attention 
riveted on the gun. Pwami was watching 
closely, a puzzled frown on his forehead. But 
almost immediately all conjecture was dashed 
aside with the sudden statement of one of the 
lookouts. 

“The Earth Fleet! It’s coming!” 

Pwami cursed, stepped to the magnascope 
and peered through. But he soon became again 
his smiling, confident self: 

“I might have expected that, But it doesn’t 
matter. Their ships will give us a few targets 
to practice on before doing the important 
work. And what have they to hurt us?” 

One of the men, at the Dictator's command, 
stepped to the rear of the gun, turned the 
wheel. Then, peering intently into the magni> 
fying sights, he adjusted the gun until he was 
satisfied. At Pwami’s nod, he pulled out a 
small handle. 

Not a sound was made, not the least evir- 
dence of a huge atom gun being fired. But the 
smile on the gunner’s face told the story. 

“One,” he said, "disappeared into smoke.” 

Pwami nodded, crossed to the fleet switch¬ 
board, and studied a series of small red lights. 
Then he pressed some buttons, watched the 
lights change formation, and turned again to 
the gunner. 

tf All right,” he said, “mow them down.” 

The man peered again through the magni¬ 
fying sights, turned the wheel to adjust the 
gun, then once more pulled the handle. And 
as he continued his firing, one hand on the 
wheel, the other on the handle, his voice 
droned out monotonously; 

“Two three four. . 

Horror crept across Zarkov’s face—hor¬ 
ror blended with impotent fury But Flash re¬ 
mained calm; and his face was passive when 
Pwami ganced again in his direction. For a 
brief instant that same puzzled expression ap¬ 
peared in his eyes. Then he said: 

“You’d like to try—now?” 

“Yes,” Flash said. “I would.” 

He felt, rather than saw, Zarkov’s quick 
glance in his direction. Pwami remained 
thoughtful for a moment, then said: 

“You’ll be watched closely.” 

“I expect to be.” 

Pwitmi finally shook his head. 


"You’ve got iron in your blood, all right. 
But I think you’ll crack when you’ve killed a 
few of your countrymen.” 

Flash was unchained, taken to the gun. He 
studiously kept his eyes from Zarkov, and 
managed with difficulty to retain a certain 
calmness. Briefly, he was instructed in the 
rudiments of firing; and then, under the half 
dozen ray guns that were levelled at him, was 
told to proceed. 

A pain burned through Flash Gordon’s 
heart. To carry through this scheme he might 
be forced to kill one or more of his country¬ 
men—to sacrifice their lives to a just cause. 
He knew that what happened now would have 
a direct bearing on his success. later. And, 
with Pwami’s suspicious eyes on him, there 
seemed no way of dodging the issue. 

But wasn’t there? 

Flash stared evenly at the small magnifying 
sight. If only he could manage to keep anyone 
from looking through it over his' shoulder, he 
might get away with a hoax. And so, steeling 
himself, he bent over the sights, adjusted, the 
gun carefully so as to miss the Earth ships, 
and pulled the handle. 

“What happened ?” Pwami asked as he step? 
ped back. 

Flash turned toward the Dictator, said 
slowly: 

“They just vanished. Vanished in a sudden 
puff of whitish smoke.” It was only by the 
greatest effort that he forced a smile to his 
taut lips. 

“It’s marvelous, Zarkov. This gun is even 
greater than you anticipated.” 

Pwami, the frown on his forehead deepen? 
ing, was watching intently. Flash turned to 
him now, a feigned look of amusement in his 
eyes. 

“They just disappear before you,” he said. 
“I wish now I’d taken your hint a while back, 
Pwami. This is real warfare.” 

He turned again to the atom gun, conscious 
of Pwami’s intent scrutiny. For the longest 
while he adjusted his gun back and forth, 
stalling for time, waiting for Pwami to speak. 
But the Dictator didn’t; and when it was be* 
coming evident that he must act immediately, 
he trained the sights. Then, with Pwami 
standing behind him, Flash again pulled the 
handle. 

The most difficult task he had then was to 
retain the look of satisfaction on his fa-ce. Had 
Pwami noticed the deception? But before 
Flash could judge, Pwami spoke. 
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“You—enjoy my gun—my warfare. 

Flash was silent a moment, deliberately 
Stifling any appearance of over-anxiousness.. 
Then he smiled thinly. 

“I .might as well admit it,” he said finally 
"I’ve chosen my profession for what it is. The 
excitement—the thrills. Death is only part of 
the game. But what’s the use discussing it, 
Pwami. I gambled against you—and lost. I'm 
a good loser. And I am also the first to ac¬ 
knowledge when I’ve met a better man than 
I.” 

That compliment, coming from such a per¬ 
son as Flash Gordon in the presence of so 
many witnesses, pleased Pwami's ego. In the 
light of the praise, a flow of generos ; ty. sired 
too by. his ego, surged through him. And he 
spoke the words Flash prayed for; the words 
that might save the Earth. 

“The hint,” he said, “might still go. When 
I told you I’d rather have you with me than 
against me, I meant it. You are a worthy op¬ 
ponent, Flash; and you would make a better 
ally. I think we could come to an agreement.” 

“Do you mean it, Pwami?" 

The burst of enthusiasm from Flash was the 
clinching argument. Pwami allowed a soft 
smile to spread over his features. 

“Yes,” he said. “I am a man of my word.” 

“Then,” Flash replied, pulling the small bot¬ 
tle of brownish liquid from his pocket, “here 
is to the greatest man in the Universe today— 
Pwami!” 

He raised the bottle to his lips, and drank. 

But no more than a quarter ounce trickled 
down Flash’s throat. Zarkov’s voice, trembling 
with rage, vibrated through the room. 

“You dirty swine! Fve always felt you 
might do that! You traitor! You contemptible, 
low—” 

He got no further. Flash, with an easy, lithe 
stride, crossed the room and slapped Zarkov’s 
face. Slapped it again and again. 

“You don’t appreciate a brain, Zarkov. I 
once thought you were intelligent. But though 
you are the greatest scientist in ihe world, 
you are still only a servant to real intelligence. 
Still only the tool of the mighty.” 

He strode back, stopped by the gun. 
Pwami’s face was expressionless; but Flash 
thought he saw a pleased light in the Dicta¬ 
tor’s eyes. He lifted the bottle of wine again, 
said: 

“A toast—to disaster." 

Without hesitancy he poured the liquid 
down his throat. 


As Flash felt the warm rush of wine in hi* 
mouth, he saw that the other five drinkers 
had drained thier glasses, too: and now, fight¬ 
ing to keep as much of the liquid as possible 
from passing down his throat, Flash lowered 
his glass. And at that instant he saw Pwami, 
staring steadily at him, take his gun from its 
holster. 

“To this great occasion. Who’ll drink with 
me to success? To your world dominance, 
Pwami ?” 

Pwami hesitated the fraction of a second, 
then smiled. 

“Personally I never drink,” he said,. “But 
my crew—” 

He motioned for glasses and Flash fought 
to keep concealed the disappointment that was 
ir. his heart. Six small glasses were set oul on 
the small metal table, and Flash poured out 
a half dozen even drinks. And was the first to 
raise his metal glass. 

"Swallow that!" 

There was no alternative. Pwami was too 
far away to reach in a stride. And the slightest 
show of resistance now would wreck his'whole 
plan. He swallowed the liquid, smiled slowly. 

“What’s wrong?” 

Pwami stared at him, stared at the other 
five men, then shrugged. He put his gun away. 

“I thought maybe,” he said, “you were up 
to some trick.” 

And it was at that moment that the power¬ 
ful drug took effect. 

Flash felt its clutching fingers—felt it first 
because he knew what to expect. And at the 
first sign of lassitude, Flash leaped forward. 

The move was so sudden, so utterly un¬ 
expected at the moment, that Pwami was 
caught entirely off guard. And though it was 
with difficulty that Flash concentrated on his 
objective, he was aware of two of the five 
other drinkers dropping suddenly to the floor. 
And the other three were swooning about 
drunkenly. 

Then, with an abruptness that startled him 
into a semblance of reality, he crashed into 
Pwami; and they rolled to. the floor. 

Pwami fought back, fought back viciously, 
and it was with difficulty that Flash managed 
to get his steel-like fingers about the Dictator’s 
throat. But it was with more difficulty that he 
forced himself to dig his thumbs into-Pwami’s 
tough skin. For now there:'was a fog swirling 
about his brain. A wet fog—wet and clammy. 
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And no longer was he able to concentrate on 
his objective. 

He was aware that the man under him— 
whoever it was—was squirming about, trying 
to get up. He knew that for some reason, now 
obscure, he was trying to prevent that. Now 
the fog was'getting thicker, damper, and for 
a moment he saw nothing but a black velvet 
drape, heard nothing but the steady roar of a 
distant surf. Then he no longer cared about 
anything, and when the man under him heaved 
suddenly upward he saw no reason why he 
should keep choking him. 

And so, his mind still a dull blur of gray¬ 
ness,' he rose slowly to his feet. 

Then, as he saw the other man rise, as he 
saw him reach for his gun, Flash telt some¬ 
thing sharp, staccato slice through the veil 
that surrounded him. 

They were words. 

"Flash! Flash! Fight!” 

A peculiar'sensation moved him. He had 
been, told to do. something, told to fight. It 
seemed the.most natural thing in his existence 
to obey that command. And 1 , though it was im¬ 
possible for him to reason why, he paced 
quickly in and struck out at the man in front. 

Pwami had drawn his gun, and was raising 
it even as Flash moved. There was a sudden 
flare in front of the curtain that obscured 
Flash’s sight, and he felt an odd tingling sen¬ 
sation in his left shoulder. But in no way did 
he ascribe it to the ray gun. 

Once, twice, three times, he hurled his knot¬ 
ted fist out'at the man before him.,He felt no 
sensation at all as the blows crashed into 
Pwami's face. He knew only that the man in 
front of him had suddenly fallen down, and 
was now still. And for a moment more he 
stood there, an absolute mental blank, until the 
sharp edge of Zarkov’s words knifed through 
his brain. 

"Flash. Come here, release these chains.” 

And, like an obedient dog who acts without 
reason, Flash went to Zarkov’s side, and obey¬ 
ed the command. 

Then, even as he straightened up, the fog 
that had been swirling about his brain, thick¬ 
ened; and once more the black curtain re¬ 
turned to cloak his vision. Then, unable any 
longer to resist the powerful influences of the 
hypnotic, he slumped slowly to the floor. 

And he was lying there, in total oblivion, as 
Zarkov freed Caldor and Thory and took 
command 'of the ship; and when Dale and 
Elaine were found locked in their quarters and 


releasedand when Dale, sobbing softly, hur¬ 
ried to Flash’s side and pressed his limp head 
against the softness of her bosom. 

And finally, after the short battle was over, 
they settled into the arms of an hysterical 
welcome Earth. 


In a week most of the excitement had died 
down. Pwami and those of his space corps 
who still lived, were held for the Interplane¬ 
tary Tribunal. Caldor, and Walter Thory arid 
Elaine, after a few days, returned in state to 
Mars. Bjoyda, whose mind was still affected, 
was committed to an institution for treatment, 
and there was a good chance of finally curing 
him. And Flash, after spending four days in 
a hospital, was once more in perfect health— 
in spite .of the swarms of people who came to 
see him, and who drove the hospital staff tb 
the verge of insanity. 

And so it was exactly a week later that 
Flash and Dale and Zarkov were sitting in 
the west sun room of the White House, guests 
of the President. The President, his rugged 
face turned to Dale, was speaking in a low, 
sonorous voice. 

"And to think,” he said slowly, "that you 
might now have been sitting out there, the 
wedded mate of that swine. It’s too horrible to 
contemplate. But he’ll be punished—punished: 
by the only effective method for one of his 
sort—death 1 His trial ;is .scheduled for next ' 
week.” 

The golden sun, dropping swiftly toward 
the horizon,' shed its warm glow over the oc¬ 
cupants of the sunroom, bathed them in a soft, 
mellow light. After a moment of silence, Zar¬ 
kov’s deep voice filled the room. 

“Horrible is no word for it. But it seems 
that we knew only horror in those last few 
weeks. Thank heaven that atom gun will be 
destroyed soon. And thank heaven; too, that 
the Martian fleet surrendered after losing only 
three of their ships. It made me ill at the time, 
knowing they were so defenseless against the 
atom gun. I felt like a murderer.” 

“There was nothing else you could do, Zar¬ 
kov,” Flash said sympathetically. "They must 
have been surprised to suddenly see the flag¬ 
ship of theiif fleet turn against them.’’ 

“You’ve no apologies to make, Dr. Zar¬ 
kov,” the President added quickly. "They were 
murderers—cold blooded murderers. If it had 
not been for you—” 

The President’s words trailed off into a 
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contemplative silence. Finally Zarkov changed 
the subject. 

"Flash,” he said, “what ever made, you 
bring that bottle of wine with you?” 

Flash smiled. 

“Well, it gave the hypnotic powder a nice 
flavor. And knowing Pwami, I thought it 
might be a good idea to be prepared for any 
eventuality. He is a shrewd man. Shrewd and 
clever. - ’ 

Zarkov shook his head slowly. A flicker of 
amusement danced in the depths of his brown 
eyes. 

“You should have been an actor. Flash. You 
had me completely buffaloed. For a moment 
I actually thought you had shot down two 
Earthian ships. And I didn’t realize, until I 
saw the hy.pnotic begin to take effect, what you 
had done. 

"Only in the'name of Jehovah, don’t slap 
me so realistically the next time. You don’t 
have to put your heart in that sort of thing.” 

A rare smile drifted across Flash Gordon’s 
lips. 

"I won’t," he said softly, “until you scrape 
that beard of yours off. It was like slapping 
a bramble bush.” 

There was a light tapping at the door, and 
the President’s personal secretary came in. He 
handed the President a thin sheet of metalized 
paper on which all official documents are tran¬ 
scribed. 

“This was just delivered, sir, from the Mar¬ 
tian Legation.” 

The President glanced at the note, nodded 
to his secrtary, and, when the man had left, 
smiled broadly. 

“Well, Flash,” he said, “you seem to have 
made quite a hit with the Martians. This is 
from Caldor. who is now head of their tem¬ 
porary diplomatic service. It’s sent in code, so 


He glanced again at the paper, studying it, 
then looked up. 

"It seems,” he continued, "that you and\ 
Miss Arden and Dr. Zarkov are invited to 
attend che emergency council meetings that 
are going to be held to determine the future: 
political state of the planet. It seems further, 
that the people up there are quite anxious to 
thank you for what you’ve done. I might even 
go further. Might make an unofficial guess 
that a presidency could be yours for the ask¬ 
ing.” 

Flash cocked his eye at the President, then 
turned in mock seriousness to Dale. 

“Would I make a good president, dear ?” 

Dale shook her head emphatically. 

“No!” 

Flash smiled again, turned to the President. 

"Then you can tell Caldor that I'll be up 
for a visit after the elections.” 

“And send Walter and Elaine our regards.” 

As the President nodded, and rang the bell 
foi his secretary, Flash rose and walked to the 
huge, intra-florium glass window and stared 
out across the expanse of green toward the 
westering sun. Dale came and stood by his 
side, and put her arm through his. They heard 
the secretary came, receive the President’s 
message, and leave. Then Dale said: 

“Darling—are you going to stay put. for 
a while? Where I can have you near me?” 

Flash smiled, drew Dale close to him, and 
for a moment stood there, a silent, immobile 
figure of golden bronze in the warm light of 
the sun’s rays. Finally^fie nodded slowly. 

“Yes, dear. For a. long, long while.” 

Zarkov, resting quietly in the comfortable 
depths of a reclining chair, opened his eyes 
and stared across the room. Then he winked 
slowly at the President. 

“A long, long while," he echoed. “At least 
a we^k.” 
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The SAGA 

of the “SMOKEPOT” 

By R. R. WINTERBOTHAM 


T HE rocket tubes, at least those that 
worked, were blasting a symphony of 
speed through space. Captain David Olney 
of the ill fated cruiser glanced at the chrono¬ 
meter. Never had time been so precious and 
it was flying on. Two years had passed. 

For two years the space cruiser, Z-10457, 
known both to Olney and his whiskered crew 
as The Smokepot, had flown in its aimless 
journey through the skyways. It was a blind 
flight, drifting goodness knew where; hoping, 
goodness knew what—a groping in the dark¬ 
ness between systems, corqbing the sky for .a 
place to land. 

Errors, which crep insidiously into the cal¬ 
culations of human experts, were responsible 
for the plight. On a projected trip from Earth 
to Venus, a navigator’s calculation put the 
craft a few seconds wide of its mark. Then, 
as Olney attempted to swing his ship to the 
proper parabola, a steering jet fused, leaving 
the craft powerless to turn. 

The Smokepot flung itself past Venus, 
zoomed across the path of the Earth again; 
past Mars, Jupiter, Saturn it roared. At 
length it crossed Pluto’s lonely orbit and en¬ 
tered the Stygian darkness of outer space. 

The sun’s rays dimmed. Gloom settled on 
the crew. In vain did Olney try to check the 
speed. But it was useless to try to turn with¬ 
out steering jets. The stores of the rocket 
were sufficient for a several years’ voyage, but 
they were not unlimited. Fuel was not a 
problem. Olney had only to draw from the 
trail of meteors, which swarmed after the 
smoking rocket, to stoke .the engines. The 
meteors, attracted by the gravitational' field 
of the ship, were largely metal, and suitable 
for . atomic reduction. 


But the supplies of chemicals from which 
food and water were manufactured were ex¬ 
haustible. For this reason Olney -had given 
the ship her nose. 

Loneliness, too, was an enemy. Turner al¬ 
ready was mad. Turner; usually cheerful as 
he alternated with the captain at the useless 
controls, searching the path of the derelict 
for an uncharted planet, grew morose. With 
whites showing in his eyes, Turner worked 
on a small electrical device in his spare time. 

"What is it?” asked the captain, looking 
up from the chronometer. 

“It’s a rain machine,” Turner whispered 
hoarse]y, rolling his eyes. “ ’Twill revolu¬ 
tionize agriculture.” 

“Bah!” snorted Olney. “We’ll never see 
agriculture' again. The nearest star in this 
direction is fifteen light years. Even if we 
drove into its gravitational field, we might be¬ 
come a satellite without ever reaching a planet. 
What good is a rain machine in a cloudless 
vacuum ?” 

“We’ll come back home—some day!” 
gurgled Turner. 

The captain became, silent. He rang for 
more fuel. The rocket tubes were blasting, 
at top speed. The captain had banked every¬ 
thing on his plan to reach the next star. The 
quicker the trip was made, the better: Of his 
hopes to land when he got there, Olney saw 
only the barest possibility: 

The ship roared on into the blackness of 
everlasting night. Olney, like every man of 
his crew of twelve, haunted portholes, hoping 
each second to glimpse the shadow of an un¬ 
charted planet against the background of glim- 
mery stars. Even a large meteor would do—, 
anything that might become an isle of refuge 
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for repairs to the steering mechanism would 
do. But time ticked on and on and the night 
of space deepened. 

Olney turned away, leaving Turner to 
babble in his idiocy. Touching the buzzer 
again, he summoned the second watch to its 
stations. Turned fussed and put aside his 
invention as Olney took one last glance 
through the porthole before retiring. 

His eyes ;wept the heavens as they had 
done futilely for the past two years. A few 
stars ahead faded and vanished. The captain 
gasped. His lips moved and then his voice 
gave an exaltant hoot. 

“Planet, ho!” 

Olney’s voice rang clear and vibrant 
through the control tower. Microphones car¬ 
ried the words throughout the craft. An an¬ 
swering thunder of shouts boomed back 
through the loudspeaker. Cheers, cries, yells 
and prayers mixed in one great explosion of 
relief. 

The Smokepot had found an olive branch 
in the flood waters of space. 

There was no sleep that watch. Each 
man, on duty or off, watched the mighty sha¬ 
dow loom larger dead ahead. 

“A planet of night, probably colder than 
Pluto," Olney speculated huskily. 

Turner, his eyes were less wild now, 
watched the shadow with his mouth agape. 
« ’Tis solid," muttered the space madman. 
“And i- has an atmosphere. See, sir, the stars 
near the rim are dimmed!” 

The captain’s forehead wrinkled perplexed¬ 
ly. “By gad, it’s true! There’s something 
funny there, Turner. By all rights the atmos¬ 
phere should be frozen!" 

Turner grinned simply. “I can test my rain 
machine,” he whispered. 

Then all hands were busy. Olney put every 
energy into keeping the craft headed toward 
the planet. It was a last chance. 

The shadow became large. Fully twice as 
large as Earth was Olney’s computation of 
its size. The outside thermometers on the 
Smokepot registered a slight increase in tem¬ 
perature, indicating a radiation of heat from 
the wandering planet. 

“Where does it come from?” mused the 
captain. “Probably heat from internal sources, 
but what sources? Can it be rotting vegeta¬ 
tion, radioactivity, or something we can never 

tmderctsnd ?” 

The crew became, a gay, jub ilant crowd. 


The men whistled, sang and laughed. Each 
knew the danger that lay ahead, for landing 
even without a broken jet was a dangerous 
business. But what danger was there, the men 
asked, more fearful than the dreadful mo¬ 
notony of an everlasting trip through space? 

Olney and Turner both stood at the con¬ 
trols. The captain bellowed orders to cut the 
blasts. Forward jets were charged to deceler¬ 
ate the speed. The captain exercised every 
caution to keep the craft from veering from- 
its dead-on course toward the.planet. 

For hours the speed slackened, then a 
screaming whine trembled through the craft, 
signalling that The Smokepot had touched the 
atmosphere of a new world. 

The meteor train, following the ship, broke 
away and flashed past the ship in a rain of 
sparks toward the ground below. Air within 
the craft grew warm and moist as friction and 
deceleration heated the ship's metal sides. 

Then actual landing maneuvers began with 
every man straining at his post. Olney fought 
the winds of the upper atmosphere and 
plunged his ship toward the ground. Rockets 
roared with deafening thunder as the ship 
floated down to bump gently on the ground. 
With a sigh, Olney cut the blasts. The men, 
silent in the tense landing maneuvers, sent up 
a thundering cheer. The Smokepot rested on 
solid ground for the first time in two years! 

“Stand by!” roared Olney as the shouting 
ceased.. “Not a man is to_go through the air¬ 
locks untU the atmosphere is tested and ex¬ 
aminations of the surface have, been completed. 
Rigby,” he turned to one of the scientists; 
“take charge- of a chemical detail. Start ex¬ 
amination of the air, temperature and gra¬ 
vity.” 

“Aye, sir!” 

“Plenck, draw samples of the soil through 
the bottom locks. Test it for organic life of 
any sort. See if there are deadly poisons 
present in the soil. Be careful!” 

“Aye, captain!” 

“Turner, use the telescope and see if you 
can pierce this darkness. Watch for anything; 
that moves, you idiot. Find out, if you are 
able, if this planet is inhabited.” 

“Aye, sir,” replied Turner. He added some¬ 
thing in a whisper. Olney caught the words;' 
“rain machine” 

“None of that; now!” roared the-captains.; 
“Obey my orders. The rest- of yquj„gettrpcke.e 
tube repair, equipment ready;!”’ tr 

A cheek of the, motors hy tfefc captain a| 
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the men fell to their tasks revealed the craft 
to be in first class condition, in spite of its 
long voyage. As soon as the tube was re¬ 
paired, the return trip could be started. 

With a navigator’s telescope, Olney now 
searched the heavens for the solar system. At 
last he found it. The sun, dimmed to the 
second magnitude, blinked almost directly 
overhead. Rigby interrupted the observation. 

“The atmosphere is only slightly more 
dense than the Earth’s, non-poisonous and 
breathable,” reported the scientist. “It has a 
higher percentage of carbon dioxide than the 
Earth’s, air, but the gas is not present in dan¬ 
gerous. quantities.” 

“What about gravity?” 

“The pull is' about the same as the Earth’s, 
although the planet’s size is larger. I’d say 
a ioo-pound object on Earth, would weigh 
I05 pounds here.” 

“So far, so good," decided the captain. 

“Anything else?” 

“Yes. Take a detail of men, arm your¬ 
selves, .and go outside and start repairs on the 
steering jet. Keep one man on guard all the 
time—you'd better do that yourself, it’s the 
most important- job. We don’t know what is 
on this planet.” 

As Rigby left, Plenck entered the control 
room. He was puzzled. 

"That internal heat comes from electricity, 
sir,” he reported. “The ground is a regular 
heating pad and it has an electrical current 
running through it.” 

“Is it dangerous ?” 

“No. The current is of low voltage, but it’s 
there. And in spite of the lack of a sun the 
outside temperature is about sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit as a result.” 

“What of the soil?” 

“Traces of volcanic origin, but for the most 
part it is loamy, organic soil—resembling river 
bottom land. It’s rich enough to support any 
kind of vegetation as we know it.” 

“What of life?” 

Plenck shook his head. “It’s rather queer, 
sir. While the top soil is undoubtedly organic 
in makeup and it goes down quite a distance, 
it-is all-dead. I couldn’t find microbes even. 
There must have been life on this planet some¬ 
time—perhaps now—but it is just about as 
dead a place as I’d want to see around here.” 

Turner, who had been working silently at 
thcMclescope^ turned on the searchlight in the 


“I think I see something moving, captain l” 
he called. “Looks like a huge jellyfish.” 

Captain Olney glued his. eyes to the lens. 
At first glance he thought it was water. It 
looked like an angry surf billowing about a 
mile away. 

But it was not water. It did not sparkle 
beneath the rays of the searchlight. The mass 
was dark and it seemed to be creeping for¬ 
ward. It was large and as the captain watched 
it seemed to extend for miles beyond its 
ragged shore. 

“Come with me, Plenck,” ordered the cap¬ 
tain. “Turner, keep in touch with the men 
outside and keep your eyes on us. We’re going 
to find out about that business. At the slightest 
sign that anything is wrong, order the men 
inside the ship.” 

Turner touched his cap. The captain caught 
a glint in the man’s eye. Seeming to read what 
Turner was thinking, the captain swept up the 
electrical apparatus in the corner, stowed it 
away in a trunk and padlocked it. 

“Just so you’ll obey orders, Turner. Later 
on, perhaps, you can work on your rain ma¬ 
chine.” 

Turner touched his cap. 

Olney strapped a flame pistol to his hips 
and a few moments later, followed by Plenck, 
he entered the airlock. 

They walked from the locks toward ’the 
waves. A flashlight showed the strange, pulsa¬ 
ting motion ahead of the two men.. It seemed 
to pitch like breakers on a beach. At the edge 
Olney saw that it was not a solid mass, but 
millions of small, round bodies, connected with 
a network of roots that throbbed with muscu¬ 
lar activity. The entire mass seemed to be 
flowing across the ground toward the ship. 

Carefully protecting his hands with leather 
gloves, Olney grasped one of the small bodies 
and ire it free from its connecting roots.- It 
was about the size of a walnut, black in color, 
soft, leathery and alive. 

As the captain examined the creature or 
organism, a wave-like’ process, consisting of 
about ..a bushel of the little spheres lashed out 
from the mass and enveloped his gloved hand. 
It seemed to stick to the glove. With a brush 
of his other hand, Olney attempted to remove 
the mass. But some .of the walnut shaped 
bodies stuck to the other glove. 

More lumpy waves licked at Olney’s feet 
Th space navigator pulled away. Another; 
sticky process caught the captain’s^leather,. 
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trousers an'd dragged him closer to the surg¬ 
ing, liquid mass. 

Plenck cried a warning, seized Olney’s arm 
and dragged him back. It took the strength 
of both men to evade that muscular tug of the 
wave creatures. 

"Run!” Plenck panted as the captain was- 
extricated. "Run back to the ship!” 

They retreated, leaving behind the sticky 
squash of living waves. The captain’s glove, 
still clutching the one nuclear object he had 
torn from the mass, felt warm. 

Rigby met the two at the airlock, now open 
for ventilation. 

"What is it, sir?” the scientist asked Olney. 

The captain shook his head. “Something 
not very pleasant,” he speculated. "I brought 
one in for analysis. How soon can your men 
finish the repairs?” 

"It will take two days at least, captain.” 

"Could you do some of the work inside the 
ship ?" 

Rigby nodded. “We can reline the tube in¬ 
side, after we remove the section that is fused. 
But we’ll have to go outside again to fasten 
the parts in place." 

"Bring the broken parts inside, Rigby,” 
ordered Olney. “I don't know what these 
things are, but they’re alive and they tried to 
do something to me. We can’t take unneces¬ 
sary risks.” 

The captain stopped speaking. His face 
contorted with pain. Seizing the glove, which 
still held the pulsating kernel, he tore it from 
his hand. He turned his flashlight on the hand. 
The palm was red with a burn. 

"Hm-m-m!” ejaculated Plenck. "It’s cor¬ 
rosive. It’s eaten clear through your glove." 

Plenck took a rubber tobacco pouch from 
his pocket and after dumping the contents on 
the ground he gingerly picked up the glove and 
stuffed the living substance into the container. 


Turner kept the searchlight playing on 
the flowing mass of organisms as it surged 
toward the.ship. The broken jet was brought 
into the engine room and the airlocks were 
closed, ready to withstand a siege from this 
unusual type of life found on the derelict 
planet. 

The bums on Olney’s hand were not severe 
and after a treatment he joined Plenck in the 
laboratory. Plenck was examining the small 
creature, which apparently was capable of liv¬ 
ing- even after being disconnected from the 


muscular vines that joined it with others of 
its species. 

Once more the captain repeated the question 
which was on the lips of every man of the 
crew: "What is it?” 

“It is different from anything I have seen 
before and it has no parallels in our uni¬ 
verse,” replied Plenck. “There is an organism 
called the Starnut which is found on Venus 
that has a similar corrosive quality, however. 
The Starnut digests its food with an acid se¬ 
creted. by its skin. The food is digested, then 
swallowed through pores. This creature feeds 
in a similar fashion. It just got through de¬ 
vouring a match and a piece of paper.” 

“Does the Starnut live in huge donnected 
communities?” asked Olney. 

“No, that is one point of difference. An¬ 
other is that this is not wholly vegetable, as 
the Venusian Starnut is, nor is it entirely ani¬ 
mal. Still, this creature hardly seems to have 
suffered as a result of its disconnection from 
the colony.” 

Plenck took a scalpel from a case and 
probed the creature. The skin contracted as 
if in pain where the metal touched. A faint 
blue electric spark was visible. Suddenly the 
wave creature started swelling. 3§S&Jereased 
to fully twice its original size, then it con¬ 
tracted in the center. 

“Marvelous,” breathed Plenck. "It is divid¬ 
ing, making two individuals, just as a uni¬ 
cellular creature on Earth.”' 

The contracted part did not break, how¬ 
ever. It slowly grew long, fibrous and hard. 
It became one of the connecting roots, such 
as both men had observed in the original 
colony. 

"This thing needs food to do that, Plenck. 
Where does it get it?” 

The scientist brushed the creatures away 
from their positions on the wooden table. 
Two small cavities were disclosed. The crea¬ 
tures had been absorbing the wood. 

"They seem to feed on anything organic: 
Wood, paper, leather, even flesh, such as your 
hand. I wouldn’t advise you to go wading 
in a colony of those things.” 

“Great Jupiter!” cried Olney. "How arc 
we going to put. the steering rocket in. place 
if we are surrounded by a colony- of' those, 
things ?” 

"Turner speaking—” 

The loud speaker in the laboratory?, cons-: 
nected with the conttol-cabihi.xarri.edftbetvoicas?. 
of tjie relief, pilots --ki 
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"Turner speaking,” repeated the speaker. 
"1 would like to report, sir, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of this place, whatever they are, have 
surrounded the ship and are piling on the 
sides.” 

The captain looked fearfully at Plenck. 
"Can they damage the ship?” 

Plenck shook his head. ‘T tried to get our 
specimen to digest a nail. The acid it secretes 
apparently is too weak to work on metal.” 

The speaker cackled again. “The ground 
is alive with those things, captain! There are 
•thousands—no, millions—ugly, crawling— 
ugh!" 

Olney and Plenck could see them now, 
splashing against the portholes of the labora¬ 
tory. Soon the craft would he covered with 
a living sea of wave creatures. 

‘‘Captain! Look!” Plenck cried. He point¬ 
ed to his laboratory. The captive wave crea¬ 
ture had fissioned again. There were others, 
now dissolving the wooden table. 

“Find a way to kill them, Plenck.” 

The table looked like a map of the. moon 
within fifteen minutes. It was cratered 
throughout by the creatures rapidly piling on 
its top. 

Plenck seized a gallon bottle of ether from 
a shelf and poured it over the pulsating mass. 
Then to protect themselves from asphyxiation, 
the. two m?n stepped outside and closed the 
door. 

“These creatures—Starnuts, wave crea¬ 
tures, whatever they are—how can they exist 
in such huge colonies?” 

“On the soul perhaps,” Plenck observed. 
“You remember, I found it to be largely or- 
ganic matter, probably refuse from vegetation. 
It could feed quite a large colony of the wave 
creatures.” 

“They're outlandish!” 

v "Just a difference in development. Evolu¬ 
tion took a different course here than on the 
Earth. The Starnuts or'wave creatures are 
a'social type of evolution. They live in con¬ 
nected groups and the entire colony, through 
muscular and perhaps nervous connections, 
acts as one being.” 

Plenck peeped in the door. “This colony is 
dead at least. Ether killed them as I thought 
% would. Many poisons which kill animal life 
jhave no effect on plant life. Ether is fatal 
to hnth in the right quantity. Fruits, such, as 
j gfjp les;. have, been, kilted, by ether. y-.' • 


“But we haven’t enough ether for that 
mountain outside,” the captain said with a 
shake of the head. 

After the captain returned to his cabin, 
Plenck continued his dissection of the lifeless 
creatures. He found one curious fact: ; Each 
kernel seemed to be charged with a small 
amount of electricity. Plenck recalled the 
views of scientists of the Earth, who trans¬ 
lated all life into terms of physics, .and ;who' 
claimed'that all matter is electrical in nature 
and that life has its basis in radiant’ or elec¬ 
trical energy, 


The chronometer ticked slowly the min- 
utes and hours as Rigby and the mechanicians 
of The Smokepot repaired the damaged steer¬ 
ing jet. But with each tich of the clock, the 
space craft became more deeply buried in’ the 
ocean of life that rolled across the vast plains 
of the derelict planet. 

At every porthole the sinister, round masses' 
and fibrous black roots pressed tightly against' 
the panes. 

“Tons of them!!’ Olney exclaimed. "We're, 
under a mountain.. We’ll be crushed by their 
weight.” 

Plenck was quite' certain, that’the, creatures' 
somehow ,sensed.,the presence of. organic, life' 
beneath the metal, walls and that the appear¬ 
ance of the wandering ocean- was rio. accident. 
Perhaps the brief contact of Olney with the 
mass when he obtained the sample organism 
set off a reflex that caused the pursuit and 
the inundation. It might have been something 
akin to the sense of smell in terrestrial ani¬ 
mals, or it might be something mysteriously 
connected with the electrical charges Plenck 
had found stored within those living balls of 
animo-vegetable substance. 

“How are we going to get outside to put. 
the steering rocket in place?” asked Rigby 
when his work was finished. 

“We'll do it somehow!” Olney raged. 
“We'll be headed for home in a few days.” 

Plenck overheard. “Do you have a plan?” 
he asked. 

“By Jupiter, we’ll starve ’em! They have-, 
to eat.” 

Plenck laughed. “The very ground^ of. the 
planet is their food. Do you forget that?’’' , 

“They aren't eating; it now^ They’re wash¬ 
ing. for us to-come.out”" 

Plenck lilted his h^ #^ &vebroMSi.-::“Would-: 
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you live on bread and water with beefsteak 
on the menu ?" - 

Thus was the captain and" crew of The 
Smokepot —besieged, helpless. Olney tried 
firing the p.impulsion tubes, the landing jets. 
While flames killed vast numbers, the waves 
stood back out of the destroying fire and those 
of the wave creatures not touched by the blast 
"lived on when the tubes ceased firing. The liv¬ 
ing creaures flowed back into the places of the 
dead, feasted on the charred remains and 
multiplied. 

Turner grew more mad with each hour’s 
delay. In a fit of despair he threw open a 
porthole in his cabin and sat singing in a 
corner as the wave creatures poured into his 
quarters. Only the timely arrival of Plenck 
with the ether bottle saved Turner. As it 
was, both Turner and Plenck received severe 
burns from the acid secretion of the kernals. 

“Next time I fight ’em, I’ll wear a rubber 
space suit,” muttered Plenck as Rigby treated 
the wounds. “Remember, captain, how I kept 
one in my rubber tobacco pouch? They don’t 
seem to act on rubber.”" 

Olney’s jaw dropped. He slapped his thigh. 

“You’ve got it, by Jupiter! Rubber! That’s 
the answer! I’ll wear a rubber space suit out¬ 
side. With my flame pistol I can hew a pasr' 
sage through those devils, repair the jet mech¬ 
anism and then return!” 

“Better not try it,” advised Plenck. “They 
didn’t seem to attack rubber. But we don’t 
know. The action on rubber might be more 
slow than on other substances. But the action 
might be just as sure.” 

“I’m captain on this ship!” Olney spoke 
firmly. “I'll decide what to do.” 


There was no turning the captain from 
his plan. Preparations began. Rigby brought 
out the repaired parts and tied them into a 
neat bundle which a strong man, such as Olney 
might carry. All .that was left to be done was 
the fastening of the parts to the outside of 
the craft. It would be a simple task, barring 
accident. 

Olney tested a space suit, found no leaks 
and put it on. Within a few minutes, shoul¬ 
dering the repaired mechanism, the captain 
stepped into the airlocks. Plenck" closed the 
inside door as the captain swung open the door 
to the outside. 

A flood of wave creatures crushed against 
Olney as he. opened ilrc door. He sent die 


first blast of his flame pistol into the midst 
of the wave. He heard the sizzle of the fry¬ 
ing creatures. A pathway appeared before 
him. His plan was working. . 

His gun turned thousands of thAreatures 
into steam. Slowly he made his Wff into the 
melting mass. It was hard going, but he was 
making it. Even as Olney passed, the flood 
closed in behind him, thrusting him toward 
the rear of the ship. 

He made the broken tube without a mis¬ 
hap. Unstrapping the repaired section he set 
to work, pausing at intervals to blast away 
the wave creatures that pressed upon him from 
all sides. As he worked these creatures flowed 
about his feet, covered his knees, his thighs. 
Then he would sweep them clear for a few 
moments. Again they came to him, undaunted, 
never seeming to diminish in numbers. 

At last the jet was in place. The ship was 
ready to soar. With a deep sigh of relief, 
he turned back toward the airlock. It was then 
that he felt a tug at his leg and heard the 
sound of ripping rubber. 

A sharp burn touched his leg. He glanced 
down. His heart sank. The trousers of the 
suit were flapping among ripples of the wave 
creatures. Nothing organic was immune to the 
acid secreted by these creatures. Rubber is 
an organic compound. It was food for the 
Starnuts. Rubber was more resistive than 
paper or wood, perhaps, but just as vulner¬ 
able. Other parts of the suit were giving away 
as Olney blasted unavailing]}' at the creatures. 

"Varmints!” he shouted. His suit was be¬ 
ing torn to pieces by hundreds of the feasting 
organisms. 

The hopelessness of his situation dawned 
on Olney. Without the protecting rubber 
armor, Olney could never reach the locks 
alive. Even the flame pistol could not save 
him from those corrosive organisms. He 
might beat them off for a while, but ulti¬ 
mately— 

Desperately he blasted again and again at 
the flowing horde. Through rips in the suit, 
creatures already-were greedily bathing his 
clothing in acid. Leather of Olney’s jacket 
was becoming thin as paper, shredded at the 
edges. 

With his gloved fist he scraped the sticky 
nuggWs from his clothing. His pistol kept its 
roaring destruction. But relentlessly the crea¬ 
tures starged over the charred bodies of those- 
slain it| the blasts. Defying death, the wave.j 
pressedjcloser, ready to engulf the.captain*,..^ 
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His flesh began to feel stinging burns as 
his clothing slowly dissolved. Olney screamed. 
He had faced death a thousand times, but 
nothing of such terror had he met. The end 
could not be far distant. 

Even as Olney saw death at his side, he 
became aware of a retreat of the enemy. The 
wall of wave creatures was dissolving before 
his eyes. He felt the surging pressure lift and 
he saw the globules flow away. The sting of 
the acid left his skin. Suddenly Olney was 
alone, the ocean of the wave creatures washed 
back toward the place where it had first been 
seen. 

Captain Olney stood weakly alone resting 
against the sides of The Smokepot. Ashes of 
flame pistoled, organisms lay at his feet. 

Overhead flashed the lightning of an ap¬ 
proached thundershower. 

Olney heard a cry as the airlock door swung 
open. Plenck, Rigby and others ran to the 
captain's side. 

“We saw the battle. Lord, captain, what a 
fight!” Rigby muttered, as he helped fhe 
captain through the airlocks. 

Turner, looking sane and sheepish, stood 
inside the ship. 

“That retreat, sir,” began Plenck. "Turner 
turned the trick!” 

“What?” 

“While the rest of us stood at portholes 
watching you fight the Starnuts, he went 
through your belongings, found the key to the 
place you hid his rainmaker and started it 
working,” went on the scientist. “What an 
invention he has, sir!” 

“It seemed to clear my mind a little, too, 
captain. I think I’ve been a bit mad. But, 
sir, I'm glad you’re safe.” 


"Thanks,' Turner. All' hands to their 
posts!” 

The craft shook as the rocket motors gath¬ 
ered speed. There was a gentle lurch at the 
takeoff. Then the craft soared above the ac¬ 
cursed planet. Olney touched the steering con¬ 
trols. She answered perfectly. The ship was 
homeward bound. 

Plenck entered the control cabin. 

“Remember the day we first experimented 
with the wave creatures, 'captain ?” asked the 
scientist. 

Olney nodded. He recalled, plainly. 

“I discovered then that there was some elec¬ 
trical element in the life processes of these 
creatures. That is not unusual. All life has 
electrical energy. Life depends on it. 

“I did not realize then that these acid crea¬ 
tures relied on electrical energy for life, be¬ 
cause, there is no sun and therefore no.radiant 
energy. They absorb electricity from the 
ground currents and magnetic forces of the 
planet. But Turner’s rain machine'caused a 
thunderstorm. The forces upon which these 
Starnuts depended were thrown off balance 
by a thunderstorm. The creatures retreated 
to shelter to avoid what might be compared 
wih a sunstroke on Earth.” 

The captain listened to the explanation. 
Then he rang for Turner. The relief pilot 
appeared in the control room and saluted. 

“Do you feel all right, Turner?” asked 
Olney. 

The relief pilot’s face blossomed into a grin. 
“Yes, sir. Now that we’re headed for home, 
I think I’ve lost my space madness.” 

“Then, by Jupiter, go crazy again!” roared 
Olney. “You’re a darned site more valuable 
mad 1 


It Could Have Happened — in our World 

When scientists tell you that there are more ants on the Earth than any other type 
of living thing—it may mean one thing: man may have to fight armies of ants as his 
final enemy. 

In the race between living creatures to rise and control, man won: But think what 
would haye happened if ants, instead of man, were today the rulers of this world! Yet 
ants must have had a good start toward control, for they have developed their way 
of living to a most systematic perfection, which even humans lake lime to study and ^d-- 

Think of what man would have to do, if, through some trick of nature, ants begin- to 
overrun the habitable world! Then perhap', he would stop fighting with his fellnw-m’n,, 
and the perfected eims, poison gases, and high explosives might save him, and... the., 
whole human racel. 
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The 

LAST WAR 

* 

By R. R. BOTHAM 


I T was a calm, still night. A light snow, 
barely covering the ground in spots, glit¬ 
tered in the full moon’s rays. 

The Earth, however, had lost much of her 
beauty. Nations of the world were at war.. 
Entire races had been wiped out, mountains 
had been leveled with powerful weapons. Ar¬ 
tificial earthquakes had shaken down cities 
and sank lowlands into the sea. 

Even vegetation had been destroyed by pow¬ 
erful gases, corrosive chemicals and artificially 
introduced parasites. Plague, horror, cruel 
death had trampled civilization. Man lived 
only to kill. 

Rai Ymra, one of the survivors of the 
North American Federation forces, and Tula, 
one of the thousands of young, medically 
trained women who had joined the nation’s 
defenses, stood alone in their “spark coil”, as 
the small electrified fortress was called in army 
slang. The two were survivors of fifty who 
had been stationed in the fortress. 

The place had been thought perfect protec¬ 
tion against electrical thunderbolts, chemicals, 
gas, earthquake and disease. It was amply 
protected for primitive bombardment with 
high explosive bombs. The fifty soldiers and 
scientists who remained of the millions in 
North America had felt reasonably safe. They 
had. not known of the approaching disaster, 
nor who the enemy might be. 

There was only one attacker-—they were 
sure of that. Each nation had been warring 
on all other nations. It was a war to extinc¬ 
tion. Opponents had diminished until only 
one remained. 

Warning of the attack each knew would be 
31 


the last came with the appearance of a robot 
plane on the horizon. It was nothing unusual. 
It was easily brought down by automatic find¬ 
ers and firers. A recording device at Ymra’s 
headquarters announced the destruction with 
a series of clicks. Robot planes were brought 
down regularly in this war. In fact, planes 
were so easily destroyed that the possibility of 
being spotted by one was the. least of the 
worries of those in the fortress. There were 
other more dangerous devices used by the 
enemy which were more dangerous: such as 
utilizing the absorption components of certain 
types of light in the atmosphere as reflected 
above the fortress. 

The robot plane which appeared late in the 
afternoon, created no surprise. How were 
those in the fortress to know that a radio beam 
had utilized the fraction of a second between 
the finding of the plane and its destruction to 
register the angle of the shot from the for¬ 
tress. The destruction of the plane betrayed 
the fortress. 

Soon after the plane melted and tumbled 
to earth, the horizon was lighted by two long 
blades of light which converged and crept 
slowly along the ground toward the place 
where the survivors of Ymra’s band were 
making their last stand. The very soil was 
melted into bubbling lava by the ray. 

Rai Ymra ordered his men to seek cover, in 
heat resisting turrets as the rays began to eat 
into the protecting shield of the fortress. But 
even the turrets melted like candles beneath); a-, 
flame. The resources of the spark coil were: 
useless. Even powerful magnetic, forces were, 
incapable of bendings those: rays from theitf 
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path , into the heart of the outpost. 

Iron and steel melted and boiled in the tre¬ 
mendous heat. Men suffocated long before 
their bodies were turned to steam in the heat. 

The billion dollar fortress, equipped with 
every possible means of destruction and de¬ 
fense, crumbled. Tula and Ymra, standing at 
their posts,.saw the floors melt at their feet. 
Suddenly the hissing stopped. The flame dis¬ 
appeared. Silence came. 

For minutes they stood, waiting for the de¬ 
struction to be resumed. The moon climbed 
higher into the sky. The white patches of 
snow, far enough away to have survived the 
terrific heat of the melting ray, glistened f 'in 
the light. 

“We’re alone!” whispered Tula softly. 

Ymra jumped across a red hot puddle of 
melted metal, into the open. His feet walked 
on Earth. For the first time in months there 
had been no metal floors beneath them. 

Behind him ran Tula. They walked to the 
East, toward the source of that ray. What 
did it matter if they met the enemy now?— 
they were only two of them. Two left of the 
millions who once lived in North America! 
The entire population had been wiped out. 
The same things had happened in other parts 
of the world, possibly were happening at that 
instant. 

For hours they walked, pausing only to eat 
concentrated food and thirst quenching snow, 
then on a hilltop a metal framework loomed. 

They drew closer. The place appeared de¬ 
serted. The moon, now low in the west, re¬ 
flected its light from a huge searchlight—the 
ray machine. 

Tula caught the sleeve of Yrnra’s coat and 
held him back. Otherwise he would have 
plunged into a deep pit at the foot of the hill. 
Carefully he threaded his way around the pit. 
The soil became warm. It began to burn 
through the lead soles of his boots. Another 
mile and they could go no further. 

“No one could live near the machine be¬ 
cause of the heat,” he said. "It was robot 
operated and the machine's own heat melted 
its operating mechanism.” 

Slowly they circled the hill and went on 


eastward. Still there was no sign of the enemy. 

A robot plane circled overhead, Ymra and 
Tula ducked down into a shell ipit, waiting 
for a finder and firer to pick off the craft. 
Still the robot soared. The explosion did 
not come. 

The plane spluttered, wobbled in the air, and 
then tumbled earthward. It fell not four hun¬ 
dred yards from where they stood. 

Ymra ran to the spot, with Tula at his 
heels. There would be devices in the plane 
that would tell him the location of those who. 
sent the ship aloft. - With them he hoped to 
find an enemy to throw himself against—the 
last of the North American Federation Avould 
die on his feet, fighting to his dying breath. 

The plane was only slightly damaged. Ymra 
picked up the radiophone receivers. He list¬ 
ened intently. 

“The control station is dead—probably 
wiped out after the plane went aloft,” he de¬ 
cided. 

Tula said nothing. She was busy rum¬ 
maging in the cockpit. 

Ymra inspected the damage. “If we had 
fuel we could operate the plane,” he an¬ 
nounced. “It ran out of fuel.. That’s why it. 
crashed. Imagine, a robot plane sailing so long 
that it ran out of fuel. Lord! There must 
be only a handful of people left on Earth!” 

"If any!” said Tula. “Look, Ymra, at the' 
second tape. This plane has been flying five 
days! It has circled over four continents and 
it has not spotted a living thing, until it 
reached here! It means—” 

Tula looked oddly at Ymra. 

The army man’s hardened face slowly be¬ 
gan to relax. The mask of hatred and cruelty 
seemed to fall away as an avalanche crumbles 
from the side of a mountain. His mouth 
d. pped open. 

“It means we—think of it, Tula! War is 
over! Mankind is dead!” 

Tula bowed her head. “All but' us.” 

In the East the red of dawn began to climb 
in the sky. The sun rose to look down on 
a desolate world, lifeless, save for two human 
beings and widely scattered patches of vegeta¬ 
tion. But the Earth was at peace. 


The Man 

WITHOUT A BRAIN 


By R. C. Vance 


??T> AH! You general practitioners!” 

-D Our host paused and spat contemptu¬ 
ously into the blaze on the hearth. His nar¬ 
row head, white with baldness, shook from 
sidt to side, causing his rodent-like features 
..to be alternately black with shadow and red 
with the reflected flames. I shivered, and cast 
a sly glance at my companion, who nodded 
in silent agreement. 

“You would venture theories to a scientist!” 
continued our host, still' scoffing. ‘Because 
yoy find me in this isolated cabin in the moun¬ 
tains, you believe me to be a demented her¬ 
mit? Perhaps you even believe me to be a 
maiiman 1” / 

“Nothing of the kind, Dr. Nesbit,” I as¬ 
sured him, regretting my unwitting rudeness. 
“Doctor Lampert and I are simple men of 
medicine and our opinions are of little con¬ 
sequence to a man who has specialized in psy¬ 
chiatry for over twenty years. We would ap- 
1 te hearing something of your theories.” 

My apology evidently appeased him. He 
shrugged his shoulders and lapsed back into 
bis former cordiality. 

"You-will forgive me, Doctor Shagrue,” he 
grunted. “My nerves are far from what they 
should be, even now, after months of this en¬ 
forced isolation. Of late, my labors have 
claimed the greater part of my time, and I 
am again on the verge of a collapse.” He 
held out his hands suggestively. "But what 
of it? I have accomplished the impossible! If 
I die now, it will not matter ; my name will 
be honored by posterity 1” 


and F. K. Young 


I leaned back in my chair. The name of 
Everett Nesbit was urifamliiar to me as a 
leader in the field of psychiatry. I realized, 
then, that he had misrepresented himself when 
he had boasted of his eminence. 

I felt relieved, too, that neither Lampert nor 
myself had betrayed our reasons for vvander- 
ing about the' hills all day before seeking 
shelter at his cabin. I felt, of course, that it 
was ridiculous to connect Dr. Nesbit in any 
manner with Morris Allen, but his peculiar 
nnnlai condition was beginning to make me 
feel uneasy. 

Morris Allen had escaped from the Con- 
saugaville Hospital for the criminally insane 
three weeks before. And despite the relentless 
search of Dr. Lampert and myself, we had 
not been able to find a single clue to his hide¬ 
out. Of course, it was possible that the sin¬ 
ister Doctor Nesbit might have sheltered him, 
but I could noi reconcile myself to such a 
condition. Nesbit was not the type of man 
to whom a criminal like Morris Allen would 
have appealed for assistance. 

But our host was speaking again, and I 
could not form a definite opinion. 

“The human mind,” he said, with a rasp¬ 
ing leisureliness, “is not in any sense the .weird 
apparatus your great psychiatrists would have 
you believe. As an expert, I would question’ 
your own impression of the brain: Do ; you 
believe that the absence of a brain’ waiiild 
completely destroy the entire structure: that 
housed it?” 
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Doctor Lampert looked at him with fur¬ 
rowed brows. 

“L»do,” he admitted. “Furthermore, "I place 
no credence in the theory that the mind of 
man can exist independently of its physical 
shell. Until I get indisputable-evidence to the 
contrary, I .shall remain skeptical.” 

Nesbitt chuckled, as if vastly amused, then 
flung himself into the chair across from us. 

“You’d probably be interested in a little 
experiment of mine,” he said, quietly. “Would 
you care to hear of a man who lives an al¬ 
most normal life without a brain?" 

The question startled me. That Doctor 
Nesbit was a maniac could no longer be 
doubted. But whether he might at any mo¬ 
ment develop homicidal tendencies, I could not 
tell. . I slid my hand in my pocket and caressed 
the butt of my revolver. 

“Let’s hear the story, Doctor,” I said, calm 
again. “Despite Doctor Lampert’s incredu- 
ality, he is bound to be interested profession¬ 
ally.” 

“Of course,” Lampert agreed, promptly. 
“Out with it.” 

Doctor Nesbit rubbed his hands together 
with satisfaction. ^ 

“We will see,” he promised. "My story be¬ 
gins on September fourth, Nineteen-Thirty- 
Five, because it was on that date that James 
Montgomery,, my personal secretary, brutally 
decapitated his sweetheart with an axe during 
a .fit of insane jealousy. Do you recollect the 
case?” 

“No!” 

I lied quickly, although I remembered only 
tod well the events following the crime of 
passion, which had taken place within ten 
miles of our institution. James Montgomery, 
like Morris Allen, should have been in one 
of our padded cells! 

“Nor I,” Lampert denied, blindly follow¬ 
ing the precedent I had established.. 

“Then I shall explain,” went on Doctor 
Nesbit. “Fearing mob violence, the authori¬ 
ties rushed Montgomery’s trial, and within 
three weeks of the murder, he was convicted 
and sentenced to death in the lethal chamber. 

“At. that time, I. was engeged in an exten¬ 
sive study of the nerve centers,, and desiring 
to further : my knowledge by actual .experi¬ 
mentation, -I .made, a most unusual application 
to the.governor. I requested that the prisoner 
.be-turned' aver, to me as a subject for'my 
.researches.” 

's'Lqipessjblel Laflipeit objected. He would: 


have protested further, but a quick motion of 
my hand silenced him. 

“The governor yielded to my request," Doc¬ 
tor Nesbit continued, ignoring Lampert’s out¬ 
burst. “Undoubtedly, my great prestige in the 
fields of psychiatry and neurology had influ¬ 
enced him to surrender Montgomery to me. 
He knew that my experiments would prove 
fatal to the condemned man, but they would 
prove valuable to medical science. Governor 
Rankin was a wise and just man. Montgom¬ 
ery was delivered at me at midnight, two days 
before his scheduled execution, and a report 
was given out that he had been privately put 
to death on the ninth of January, Nineteen- 
Thirty-Six.” 

He hesitated for a moment to apply a fresh 
light to his pipe, and I utilized the pause to 
seek the eyes of my companion-. Steven Lam¬ 
pert was as fully aware of the fact as I that 
the murderer, James Montgomery, had never 
been surrendered into the custody of Doctor 
Nesbit, nor indeed had he met death in the 
lethal chamber! I wondered if Lampert would 
ascribe the meanderings of our garrulous host 
to a diseased mind, or to some sinister moive 
as yet unrevealed. There was nothing on earth 
I so much desired as five minute’s private con¬ 
sultation with my friend. 

As Nesbit seemed inclined to remain silent, 

I prodded him along. 

“And what of your experiments with the 
condemned man?” I asked. “I cannot under¬ 
stand how James Montgomery would remain 
submissive, knowing that he would meet a 
far less mericiful fate than that allotted to 
him by justice?” 

Doctor Nesbit laughed outright. 

“You forget that I am, primarily, a psy¬ 
chiatrist,” he reminded. "Circumstances had 
provided me with an ideal subject; nature, 
with a magnificent intelligence. I stood now¬ 
on the threshold of Net a Knowledge! 
Through the medium of James Montgomery, 

I would determine once and for all whether 
a man could exist without a brain. Further 7 
more, I would learn whether or not it would 
be possible for a skilled surgeon to remove a 
human brain by degrees over a period', 
of time!" 

I felt my scalp prickle and crawl, and ex¬ 
perienced some difficulty in maintaining an 
impassive countenance. I had diagnosed the A 
case of Everett Nesbit correctly; he was.a 
dangerous, homicidal maniac, in 'tliought, -if .. . 
not in actual commission 1. -. & 
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Doctor Nesbit laid aside his pipe. 

“I presume you have realized that my ex¬ 
periments would legitimately test the often- 
mocked science of phrenology ?” he asked. 
“That alone would be a great achievement 1” 

“An invaluable addition to medical knowl¬ 
edge,”! granted. “New fields would be thrown 
open, and theories would crash against a wall 
of fact.” 

“At least, you understand,” grunted Doctor 
Nesbit. “I had previously experimented on 
the lower animals in that respect. But even 
the removal of the cerebral hemispheres of 
a dog did not satisfy me. I discovered, in 
certain instances, that the animal .operated 
upon—mutilated, if you will—retained gen¬ 
eral sensibility and the power of voluntary 
movement, but that it was no longer able to 
enjoy the advantages of the senses of sight, 
hearing, taste, and smell. To further com¬ 
plicate matters, operations on other animals, 
involving the removal of one or part of both 
hemispheres, were followed by no marked 
effect, insofar as the intelligence of the ani¬ 
mals was concerned, but by an incapacity of 
spontaneous, voluntary movement. 

"The human brain was to me still an un¬ 
explored vista. Heretofore, all my experi¬ 
ments had been made post-mortem, and had 
resulted only in showing the possible cause 
of an effect previously visible. Now, after 
years of labor and patience, I stood on the 
verge of gratification! Soon, I would test the 
accepted theory that,certain parts of the brain, 
bound together as they are by fibers of as¬ 
sociation, have in reality separate and peculiar 
properties or functions! Soon, I would dis¬ 
cover the result of the extirpation of one or 
more of the brain's^onvolutions, leaving the 
others intact as far as possible! 

“I determined to carry this remarkable work 
to an extent that no other scientist had ever 
considered. In other words, I would continue 
until. I had proved by actual results whether 
the pulpy mass we call the brain was really 
the sound-strings that set the wprld to vibra- 
.tingi.or only an admirably constructed, and 
-purely mechanical, system of leverage 1” 

;; He stopped and stared at Dr. Lampert 
•triumphantly. His abnormally pale cheeks 
: ystere' suffuSed with color. His eyes glowed 
feverishly, as if his mental excitement and 
^animation were growing with the expounding' 
of his favorite theories. 

“Tg return to my story, he resumed; 


“James. Montgomery was brought to me in 
a drugged state. As soon as I had him on 
my dissecting table, I began to Study his head 
undes^the merciless light of my .brilliant arc: 

“He' was a large, powerful man,, of about 
forty, with a countenance essentially brutal, 
and I trembled when I thought of what he 
might do, should he regain courisciousness 
during one of my experiments and try.to.fr.ee 
himself by adding a second victim to his score, 
Clearly, I would be obliged to. keep hint con- 
tinuallyy under an opiate, or operate at once., 
I chose the latter cours.e; it was the more, logi¬ 
cal one, especially in view of his physical and 
nervous condition. 

“His hair was close cropped, and a few 
strokes of a razor served to clear the blue- 
black space behind the left ear, at the base 
of the occiput. I would make my first vital 
move by destroying, according to the science 
of phrenology, his bump of combativeness. 
The majority of surgeans would have immedi¬ 
ately annihilated the cerebellum, destroying at 
one stroke the seat of voluntary movement; 
but, as you shall see, I preferred to work by 
careful degrees. 

“Close at hand on the operating table were 
my silver plates and a specially constructed 
trepan of large size. I administered an anae¬ 
sthetic, then made a cross incision in the scalp 
overlaying the protuberance that is the best 
evidence of phrenology’s correctness. 

“Laying back the skin, I set my crown-safw 
to work. The skull was of unusual thickness, 
but I worked vigorously, and the round piece 
of bone was soon lifted from its position. 
Very carefully, I severed the tough,' pearly- 
white durameter, removed the weblike arenoid, 
and then hesitated, as the soft pia-mater al¬ 
lowed me to see the brain underneath. 

“I soon determined the particular convolu¬ 
tion of which I was in search, and keeping 
my knife from the larger blood vessels, I de¬ 
prived James Montgomery of the first portion 
of .his brain. 

“I applied a styptic, set in the silver plate, 
and bandaged his head, then awaited the re¬ 
turn of my subject to consciousness. 

“Nine hours later, he stirred .gently; Hia 
eyes opened, and his hand moved slowly to 
his head. I came: over to the bedside'.and 
motioned him to be quiet, explaining-thafe)jfis; 
condition was grave,, and that the sue'qessVbfi 
my operation depended upon his ability.to oBey:':i 
my orders. I was also prepared farhishaY; 
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ing emerged from the ether possessed of the 
faculty of comprehension. I told him that his 
release had been attempted by friends on the 
preceding night, and that, in the ensuing 
struggle, he had received a severe blow on the 
head. The prison doctors had pronounced him 
dead, and he had been taken to me as a cada- 
vei, in accordance with an arrangement I had 
with the prison officials. 

"There was a dog-like appeal in his eyes, 
so I assured him that I would not send him 
back to prison and the lethal chamber. I in¬ 
sisted, however, that he remain with me until 
I. considered it safe for him to leave. He 
agreed, and from the day I allowed him to 
leave the bed, he became the most decile of 
servitors. 

“But subservient as he had become, he dis¬ 
played an almost infantile irritation toward 
inanimate objects. Time and again, he would 
break, rend, or completely destroy, any object 
Within reach of his hands. When I reasoned 
with him, he would express both sorrow and 
surprise, and swear to me that he had never 
been so clumsy before. Only once did he come 
dose to. understanding his condition; he de¬ 
stroyed one of my most valuable instruments, 
and' told me that his action had followed an 
unaccountable, ungovernable impulse to do so- 
He seemed .puzzled, and I knew then that the 
removal of the convolution of combativeness 
had resulted in an irritation, or inflammation, 
of its neighbor, the convolution of destructive¬ 
ness. 

“But as suddenly as this condition had de¬ 
veloped, it disappeared, and in its stead 
emerged a new freak complication. Montgom¬ 
ery became a veritable magpie; whereas he 
had previously broken things, now he con- 
ce%d them! 

“This sudden evolution assured me that I 
had been correct'in my surmise, and I reasoned 
that the irritation .had spread to his organ of 
secretiveness. I felt especially sure of this 
when I noticed Montgomery’s efforts to con¬ 
ceal his intentions' from my knowledge, and 
I grew fearful of what might happen should 
such a novel trait be allowed to develop un¬ 
restrained. That ended the first cycle of my 
experiment; the second had to be commenced 
without further delay 1” 

Doctor Nesbit leaned forward and heaped 
a few pine knots on the flames. The lamp had 
nof;'been lit, and the flickering glare cast by 
the fire pla y e d -ov e p hi s-f-e at nr p s; .-.m a k-i ng them 
unor-e./odiousvand^Tepulsivle ...than ever: A.I- 
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though phafing with impatience, we waited 
silently for him to continue, 

“It was not a difficult matter to deceive 
Montgomery into permitting me to operate 
again,” he said, when the condition of the 
blaze, satisfied him. “Again I administered the 
ether, and for the second time, exposed the 
interior of his skull. This time, to insure.suc¬ 
cess, I trepanned both sides, and removed 
from the right and left the brain convolutions 
of destructiveness and secretiveness. 

"Montgomery’s recovery was astonishingly 
rapid. The fever abated in forty-eight- hours,, 
and in another week, he. was able to get about, 
as hale and hearty as ever. I explained to him 
that the new smarting places on his head were 
due to a necessary treatment of the old 
wound, which had became, slightly infected. 
But my explanation failed to satisfy him. 
Often, I surprised him in the act of staring 
at me furtively, and a perpetual scowl clouded 
his features. Tt was evident that his suspicions 
had been aroused. 

“He would not allow me to replace the 
bandages on his head, and, consequently, I was 
obliged to drug his coffee. 

"Removing the last silver plate I had fast¬ 
ened into position, I inspected the lessened 
brain, and discovered, just as I had surmised, 
that the convolution of cautiousness, Which 
lies directly above that of secretiveness, was- 
in a highly inflamed state. I would have 
remedied the matter at once, but I feared the, 
consequences of further vivisection, for Mont¬ 
gomery had suddenly grown weak on the table:, 
before me. 

“Several weeks elapsed before I dared to 
continue my experiments. Montgomery con¬ 
tinued to weaken slowly, and for a while, he: 
hovered on the brink of dissolution. But he. 
finally rallied, and when he became convales¬ 
cent, I decided to stake everything on a single 
turn of the wheel. 

“Continual trepanning was too confining in 
its results; it did not allow me sufficient lib¬ 
erty of action. I needed complete access to 
the very seat of my researches! I knew, too, 
that the settling of the brain to fill up the 
vacancies caused by partial removal would 
impede me from proceeding further on a' 
phrenological basis. 

“With the expenditure of much effort, T 
fashioned an ivory dome to replace the crown ,:, 
of Montgomery’s skull. Reducing him again 
-to'insensibility, I- plied-my instrurnents-to-such^ 
good advantage that, in less than an hour,.;thgy| 
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entire upper part of the parietal bones was re- 
■ moved, leaving an oval space of about four 
by six inches. The portion of the brain that 
remained seemed to be surprisingly active and 
•healthy; so, one by one, I removed those con¬ 
volutions that I believed controlled self-esteem, 
/cautiousness, and firmness. 

“I shall not weary you by relating in detail 
the events that attended the succession of ex- 
'periments. Let it suffice that, through means 
.of the ivory dome, I was able to gain entrance 
; to Montgomery’s skull whenever I wished. As 
the-.weeks slipped by, I removed organ after 
organ of mentality, until now, my subject has 
disintegrated into a being who knows neither 
love nor hate, hope nor despair, veneration 
^rior irreverence. He has no imagination and 
is incapable of conceiving an idea. In other 
wprds, I have reduced him to a brainless crea¬ 
ture, an animaL lacking animal tastes, a man 
without a thought, a living horror without 
a single sense a heap of pulp zvithout 
a soul! 1 ' 

Lampert’s jaw hardened, and I could see 
tiny beads of perspiration dotting his fore- 
;head as he leaned forward in his chair. 

% ' “You speak of the existence of your sub¬ 
ject. in the present tense, Doctor!” he gasped, 
with indignation and fear. 

“And-why shouldn’t I?” demanded Nesbit. 
'“Would you care to see the finished 

product?’ 1 

He arose to his feet and applied a match 
jjtff the lamp on the table. The tiny flame 
circled the wick, illuminating' a part of the 
room and throwing our distorted shadows on 
She wall with a weird effect. 

|'v “Come,” he invited, opening a door that 
pd into another room. “You will wonder 
show I succeeded in getting my creature here 
'from the: city, but that does not matter. He 
In here; that is enough.” 

|p He moved across the room to a makeshift 
fenk; piled high with blankets. Still smiling, 
i|;e drew aside several of the heavy ^coverlets 
mid lowered the lamp. 

p : “Allow me, gentlemen,” he announced, 
piiumphantly. “My masterpiece!” 
j|--T stared down at the heap on the bed. A 
ipsp of astonishment welled to my lips, but 
PStiffled it Quickly. Regardless of my senti¬ 
ments, I felt that I must, conceal them from 
pfesbit: 

f But a vast sense of pity almost overpowered 
fet. The unfortunate victim had been hand¬ 
le oncej even his closed, eyes, and drawn, 


waxen features, were still pleasant to look 
upon. It hurt to remember the last words of 
the fanatical doctor: a heap of pulp without 
a soul! 

“He is asleep, but there ,as no perceptible 
motion of his breast,” Lampert spoke his 
thoughts aloud. 

“He is not asleep,” corrected Nesbit. “This 
is his normal condition.” Reaching forward, 
he drew back the blankets that covered the 
lower part of the young man’s body, disclos¬ 
ing well-fleshed limbs. "Although he is now 
a- inanimate hulk, it is gratifying to know 
that he is not a skeleton!” 

He pulled the covers back into position. 
Tlu body did not stir, not did the features 
alter one whit in their awful vacuity. 

Doctor Nesbit returned his attention to us. 

“You have witnessed the evidence of the 
consummation of a surgical miracle!” he 
exulted. “The impossible has been accom¬ 
plished ! Soon, very soon, I shall emerge from 
this seclusion and take my place at the head 
of the profession!” He paused, perhaps con¬ 
scious that his boasting was not making the 
proper impression. “Any questions, gentle¬ 
men ?” ' 

“A few,” I said, fixing my eyes on him. 
“Do you know if your subject is able to hear 
our voices?” 

He considered a moment’before he replied. 

“I am not positive,” he said finally. “Nor 
car I say. with any degree of certainty, that 
he possesses any sensibility at all.. My en¬ 
croachments on his personality-7-on his very 
soul, if you prefer the expression—have gone 
so far that, not only are the paths of associa¬ 
tion wiped out, but even the centers of ideas. 

“I supply him with nourishment by inject¬ 
ing extracts hypodermically; but other than 
the fact that life is thereby sustained, I might 
just as well feed him with spirits of am¬ 
monia ! I shout, in his ear, or discharge 
a revolver close to it, but he does not seem 
to be conscious of the sound, for he makes 
no motion. Yet,?he may hear, and still be 
unable to reconcile cause - and effect. The 
question of the relation between sense and sen¬ 
sibility remains unsolved.” 

“Whv the covering?” I asked. 

“I have found it practical to keep him cov¬ 
ered with a number of blankets, as a then-- 
mometer applied to his body registers^ a femv 
perature of only fifty degrees. The blankets*. 

£ Continued. on page 8.5,) .. 
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however, raise that temperature to sixty-five 
degrees. Whether the additional heat is bene¬ 
ficial, I cannot say; but I prefer it so. 

“At times, to experiment, I place eau de‘ 
cologne under one of his nostrils and asa- 
fetida under the other; neither affects him to 
any extent. I lift him to his feet; he .stands 
stiffly erect for a brief instant, then falls back¬ 
ward or forward. I have made him into a- 
Supreme Nothingness!" 

“Good God!" I murmured, softly 

The horror of Nesbit’s mad achievements 
had impressed me deeply, and I had served, for 
years on the staff of a hospital for the crim¬ 
inally insane! And Dr. Lampert seemed to 
be likewise affected; his usually ruddy face' 
was wan. 

“The skull, now,” Nesbit went on, ih low, 
caressing tones. “Your attention, please.”' 

He snatched off the velvet cap from the 
head of his creature, revealing a glistening: 
ivory cover in oval form, which fitted into;: 
the top of the skull. Lifting it out, he laid 
it aside. Then, with the aid of a small pair, 
of forceps, he took from the interior of the, 
skull a quantity of sterile cotton, which, he 
explained, he employed to keep out the cold. 
That operation concluded, he invited our in¬ 
spection. 

I stared into the yawning cavity. The skull 
was empty! 

“Need I say more!" Nesbit’s whisper was 
as sharp as a blow. "By means of my sur¬ 
gical genius, I have been able to scoop out 
a man’s brains as a monkey might scoop out; 
a cocoanut! What was once the seat of good' 
oi bad fancies, faculties, aspirations and pas¬ 
sions, is now only an empty sphere! I have, 
lined the bottom with a silver plate to protect, 
the Medulla Oblongata, but with this sole, 
excepion, the skull of James Montgomery is 
very much like the scooped-out cocoanut to- 
which I compared it!" 

His utter'.callousness congealed my blood.- 
Not only had I witnessed a surgical miracle,, 
but I had seen evidence of scientific fanaticism 
raised to the highest degree! 

Lampert had apparently vanquished' the, 
wave of horror that had also gripped- him;, 
for he began to speak in a conventional .tone;' 

“T feel,” he said, with remarkable claritw 
“that your "mail’’witHoiit' a' l3ram is as : grej||) 
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rfa:;mystery as he was with a brain.” 

Doctor Nesbit pursed his lips. 

“I agree with yon,” he said. “I have learned 
'.'much, but there is so much more that I might 
Shave learned.” He turned and faced Lampert 
•isquarely. "If I were granted another oppor¬ 
tunity, I would reverse the order in which 
f the convolutions were removed. I wonder,” 
he paused again, as if an inspiration had ex¬ 
ploded in-his mind, "I wonder if one of you 
gentlemen would volunteer to make the su¬ 
preme sacrifice for the benefit of mankind? 
Could anything be more heroic, or more 
noble ?” ! 

Lampert’s lips quivered, and his hands 
doubled into fists. The doctor’s invitation had 
stricken him temporarily dumb. 

Nesbit noticed his agitation, and hastened 
to apologize. 

"A thousand pardons, my friend!" he 
smiled, showing all his white teeth. "I had 
no -intention of startling you; I merely meant 
to offer what I considered a fair suggestion 
to one interested in the future of medical 
history—of phrenology, too, eh?” 

“I’d make a poor subject,” Lampert said. 
“Even a live practitioner is a little better than 
a dead martyr.” 

“Dead.” Nesbit did not seem to like the 
sound of the word 1 . “Dead. Sensible and in¬ 
sensible. Dead! ” 

. “Is there any difference between the condi¬ 
tion of your brainless man and one who is 
really dead?” Lampert asked. “He lives . . . 
but he does not live.” 

:■ Nesbit nodded gravely. 

“That is a thought that torments me,” he 
[confessed. “I do not understand the ever- 
1 deepening mystery of the condition of James 
’Montgomery. Despite my encroachments on 
.the very brain itself, there should be some 
’'remaining relation between sense and sensi¬ 
bility. Without it, the man might as well be 
jdead!”' 

■ T cleared my throat of a sudden obstruction. 

L “Doctor,” I asked quietly, "has it never 
[occurred to you that your subject might be 
[dead ?” . 

gj “Impossible!" he snorted in disgust. 
§|j/ould I not have discovered the total ab- 
ijjsme-of life? Have I not examined him 
scrupulously each time I administered a hy- 
jgj&iermic ?” 

|v'T am sorry, but you are mistaken, f in- 
$sfedl, “If you will make a thorough exam- 
^Continued an page SyJ j 
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h- (Continued from page 85) 

Hiriation at this moment, yon will discover that 
-in that body is now extinct.” I turned to 
'Lampert: "What is your opinion ?” I asked. 

"The same as it was when I first examined 
;iim,” said Lampert, “In my opinion, this 
pfaan has been dead at least two weeks.” 

Doctor Nesbit strove to remain calm, but 
a snarl sounded low in his throat. 

“You are very poor’medical men,” he ac¬ 
cused, in a harsh voice. “Or you are spies 
and liars. . . I feared that others might seek 
me out and attempt to belittle my discovery. 
But I will publicity denounce you when I re¬ 
turn to civilization! . Frauds! Liars! ...” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“I have given you my own disinterested 
opinion.. ” I began. 

He cut me short. 

“Then you are a fool !” he almost shouted. 
"My man without a brain is alive! He lives, 
and will continue to live! What if he remains 
motionless, speechless, and cold? That is his 
•natural condition; a mystery even I have not 
as yet been able to solve!” His face suddenly 
:.flushed red. “Why, if your allegations were 
true, it would mean that I have been guilty 
of premeditated murder!” 

His narrowed eyes and flushed cheeks 
^warned me of an impending crisis. My fingers 
closed about the butt of the revolver in my 
ipocket. 

|a. “Calm yourself, Doctor,” I said, as authori¬ 
tatively as I could. “The death of a patient 
lloes hof indict a medical man for murder; 
fl feel very strongly that the man succumbed 
Sto natural causes, and I would willingly sign 
>a Certificate to that effect.” 

!■.. Dr: -Nesbit had passed the stage where rea¬ 
soning might have exerted itself. He stretched 
:,0ut; his hands and grasped the shoulders of 
; ffis- experiment. 

§■ “You must exhibit some signs of life!" he 
Screamed. "Prove to them that you are not 
jiSead! . Open your, lips and tell them! 

Ipell' them, James Montgomery . tell them 
pow.you cheated the lethal chamber; tell them 
ffid.w you were adjudged insane by clever 
stjTenists whom you found remarkably easy to 
|feceive; tell them how-you were committed to 
5p hospital for the criminally insane; how you 
&tei managed to escape; how you successfully 
buried your identity in the character of ” 

“Of Doctor Nesbit!” Lampert accused, his 
{Continued on page 90J 
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(Continued from page 87) 
voice crackling like a whip. "James Mont¬ 
gomery, you’re coming'back . . . coming back' - 
with us!’’ 

Doctor Nesbit flinched, as though Lampert 
had struck at' him. His eyes blazed, and hia 
mouth twitched spasmodically. 

“My mind is clearer now,” he said, looking 
oddly at us. “I am James Montgomery. But 
who . . " he paused and pointed to the body 
on the bed, “who is this man ?” 

“An escaped maniac by the name of Morris 
Allen,” I enlightened him; “the man for whom 
Dr. Lampert and I have been searching. ” 

“I understand,” he sa_id, like a child reciting 
a lesson. “I am James Montgomery, and not 
Dr. Nesbit. And that corpse there, whom .1 
have been calling James Montgomery, is 
Morris Allen, an escaped lunatic.” His hands 
went up to his head, and he pressed against 
his temples with a savagery that seemed to 
reflect the curse which had overtaken him. “I 
have heard alienists say say that a mo¬ 
ment of sanity returned . returned with 
death . . "He gasped, and tottered for-, 
ward. “So this must be death . . ” 

I caught him as he fell and lowered him 
to the floor, where he remained .in a strangely, 
contorted position. It was very quiet now., 
in the cabin. 

“Cerebral hemorrhage; most common in 
such cases,” I pronounced, after a.lapse of a? 
full minute, during which I could not bring 
myself to speak. 

Lampert stroked his-chin thoughtfully. 

“Two cases closed with a single entry," he 
said. 

“And a single suspicious move on your part" 
or mine might have resulted in the opening;; 
of two more,” I reminded him. “It’s strange 
that I did not recognize Montgomery in the:! 
very beginning; the man was a master of dis-- 
guise. . Even when I detected his lie con¬ 
cerning the application to the governor, I failed:: 
to gain an inkling of the real truth.” 

“Nor I,” Lampert admitted. “But I did" 
recognize Allen the minute we entered the-, 
room. It is odd that some quirk of Montt^ 
gomery’s erratic mentality should have caused;- 
him to see in Allen a likeness to himself4"-<$j 

“Dementia is a horror that will never be? 
thoroughly understood,” I managed to say.? 
“I wish that Montgomery might have lived;; 
long enough to-enlighten us as to the mystery^ 
(i Continued on page 92) 
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(Continued from page 90)' 
of Allen’s presence, ancl the methods which 
he employed to gain his confidence.” f. 

“I. think I can reason that part out,” Lam- 
pert said. "In his efforts to elude pursuit, AI* 
len stumbled on this cabin, where James Mont¬ 
gomery had already established himself as the 
’pseudo Doctor Nesbit. It is even possible thalt 
Allen collapsed in the near vicinity. At. any 
rate, Montgomery overpowered: him and his 
fiendish experiments began shortly afterward.’’ 

"That is a logical explanation,” I agreed! 
"But Allen has been at large only twenty-two 
days. Could Montgomery have performed all 
those operations within that length of time?” 

“I doubt it,” said Lampert with finality. 
“In his demented condition, he lived weeks, 
maybe months, in a few hours! He still be¬ 
lieved his subject alive. But Allen probably 
succumbed at the first slash of the scalpel, 
and Montgomery never knew the difference]” 
"Again,” I pointed out, "Allen might have 
lived a long time. Who knows at what stage 
the experiment actually succeeded ? He mighty 
if only for a few hours, have been a brain¬ 
less man!..." 
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The Editorial 
Mail Bag 

Dear Editor: 

Congratulations. I’ve just been told by a 
friend that you are soon to publish a Flash 
Gordon magazine. It is high time. Have you. 
any conception, I wonder, of the thousands 
and thousands of pr pie who enjoy-“fantastic” 
stories of adventure on other worlds than:, 
ours? And we don't think it is at all impos¬ 
sible that within a century or so it will be. just- 
as commonplace to take a rdfcket train to Mars , 
as it is to hop an airplane in New York bound 
for San Francisco nowadays. A rocket, ship 
capable of reaching the moon, for instance, 
is scientifically plausible. It would be geared 
to travel at thirty thousand miks per hour, 
and it would take approximately eight or nine 
days to make the trip. I’ve heard tell of an 
engine being seriously discussed by those who 
know, that can kick itself along through, 
space. If this ever comes about, what is to 
prevent us from junketing here and there 
through the ether ? I grant that all this is far 
off; so was the electric light a hundred years? 
ago; the automoible and the radio. I, for one, 
am not inclined to shut my eyes or close my 
ears to any mechanical possibility now'or in- : 
the future. 

Flash Gordon is the type of individual who 
is making us all infinity conscious. He broad¬ 
ens our visions and lifts us out of ourselves. 

Did you know that The American Rocket: 
Society has already made a rocket that reached? 
a speed of seven hundred miles an hour?; 
There was a time when the' man who droyei 
a car fifteen miles an hour was considered’, 
reckless—now we think nothing of racing; 
down the road at sixty. It is entirely possible' 
that, as rockets are experimented with morer;: 
and more, their speed will be stepped up.and; 
their practicality so assured that some morrfv 
ing we will uke to read the headline news- ins 
our papers that some intrepid pioneer has. 
..made the first journey to the moon. 

Again, let me congratulate you. on-getting? 
out a magazine about Flash Gordon.. .ISn? as 
rooter for anything written that has.tardiyivldii, 
adventures on other worlds. 

Yours truly, 

“Kansas City’’* 
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